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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Leen Lewis. 
———_@———_—— 
CHAPTER XL 
Alone she was—slone! that worn-out word, 
So idly speken, and so coldly heard; 
Yet all that peets sing, and grief hath known, 
Of hope laid waste, knells in that world—alone! 
The New Timon. 

We will now direct the attention of the reader to 
the unknown amd mysterious bride of Sir Hugh 
Chellis. 

The moment after waving her adieu to the bewil- 
dered baronet she sank back upon the cushions of the 
vehicle she had entered, dreoped her head ewpon her 
breast, and assumed an attitude expressive of the 
deepest sadness. 

“What must he thiak of me?” she murmured, so 
faintly that her maid could not catch the import of 
her words. “He must deem me unwomanly—an ad- 
venturess perhaps, who desires to conceal her in- 
famy under an honourable name! If he had not been 
utterly reckless and oppressed with debts, he would 
have repulsed my offer with scorn. He chose between 
a marriage with me and a debtor's prison, or a sui- 
cide’s grave. It is not pleasant to think of it!” 

She seemed to shrink within herself, and drew 
closer about her figure the long dark cloak that com- 
pletely concealed her bridal robes. , 

After a moment or two of apparently bitter self- 
communing she said aloud, with a faint smile : 

“Well, Nelly, how did you like my bridegroom?” 

“He is a splendid-looking gentleman, miss—that 
is, my lady,” replied the maid, with enthusiasm. “I 
am sure you couldn't have chosen better if you had 
had a hundred lovers to choose from. And he’s a 
baronet too! It does seem as though Providence had 
guided your ladyship, for you might have married a 
abe Ea one old enough to be your grand- 
a r ” 

“It would have been all the same,” said the lady, 
wearily. “I did not want @ husband, Nelly. It was 
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necessary that I should marry within three dayspand 
I should have married a hed-carrier, if such a person 
had been the ealy husband I could have obtained!” ” 

“ Yes, my lady, but surely yeu are pleased that 
your husband is a gentleman.” 

“ Hush, Nelly; do net address me by that title. I 
feel as if I had no right to it. Besides, it only serves 
to remind meat what a sacrifice of maidenly delicacy 
I have gained it. The name of Lady Chellis is ab- 
horrent to me!” 

The maid was about to make some reply when her 
quick ears caught the sound made by the pur- 
suing cab, in which Sir Hugh was fellowing his 
bride. With an exclamation of terror she looked out 
from the window and cried : 

“Someone is following us, miss. 
him.” 

“ No, it is Sir Hugh!” said the bride, quietly. “I 
thought he would follow me. It is but natural he 
should. Tell the driver to elude pursuit, and he 
shall have double pay !” 

The maid obeyed the command, and the vehicle 
proceeded at an increased rate of speed. 

“ Mine has been a strange bridal!” murmured the 
lady, sorrowfully. “In my waking girlish dreams I 
sometimes thought of marriage, but I never, never 
pictured an occurrence like this! I never ima- 
gined that I should flee from the altar, pursued by a 
husband of whom I should know nothing but his 
name. I hope I shall never see him again. Icould 
never bear to meet his gaze!” 

“Why not look on the bright side, miss ?” said the 
maid, affectionately. “It is true that you have done 
something extraordinary, but you have a good and 
sufficient reason for your actions. If Sir Hugh 
Chellis knew the truth he would respect and admire 

ou!” . 

The lady made a gesture of impatience. 

“ At least, miss, think of your uncle, and how you 
have outwitted him!” exclaimed Nelly. “You are 
your own mistress now, and no one dare molest you. 
It is for you to dictate, and for others to obey !” 

“ Yes, thank heaven, the hour of my triumph has 
come at last!” exclaimed the bride, with a long in- 
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piration, as if realizing for the first time that she was 
breathing the air of freedom. “At last—at last!” 

She sheek ef the burden resting upon her, drew 
herself upright, and clasped her hands in thankful 
prayerfulness. 

It was noticeable that the tones she employed in 
speaking were very different from those she had used 
in cenversing with Sir Hugh—they were purer, 
deeper, and richer new. 

“ At last I am free!” she repeated, her voice tre- 
mulous with joy. “Free te doas I please—free to 
come and go—te rule over my household—to rewara 
you, my faithful Nelly, my true-hearted foster-sister !” 
Aad she pressed the hand of her maid with gravefu: 
affection. 

“T have had my reward in assisting to secure your 
happiness, miss,” was the reply of Nelly as she wiped 
her eyes under her veil. “ But where are we now ?" 
she added as the vehicle proceeded more slowly. 
“Can Sir Hugh be overtaking us ?” 

Again looking from the window, she discovered 
that they were in a crowded street, and that the pur- 
suing cab was not in sight. 

She hastened to inform her mistress of this. 

“ Let the calbman set us down here,” said the lady, 
quickly. “Before Sir Hugh can have turned the 
corner we shall have disappeared !” 

The driver was signalled, the vehicle stopped, the 
fare hastily settled, and the bride and her attenc >t 
entered an adjacent shop, from the window of which 
they soon beheld Sir Hugh, as he passed, in pur- 
suit. 

They waited a few minutes, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of making some trivial purchases, and then en- 
tered the street again, summoned another cab, and 
resumed their journey. 

The course taken by the cabman, in obedience to 
the maid’s directions, was towards the West End, and 
the narrow business streets were soon exchanged 
for wider and more fashionable avenues. 

As they neared their destination the lady became 
nervous and agitated, and Nelly endeavoured to re- 
inspire her with the courage that had sustained her 
throughout the trying scenes of the morning. 
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It was doubtful if the bride were conscious,of the 
efferts ef her attendant to soothe and encourfice her. 
But as they entered Albemarle Street she regained 
her self-possession, loosened her hold of Nelly’s-hand, 
and was in a moment quiet, dignified, and thorough 
mistress of herself. 

“Here weare!” she said as the cab stopped befere 
a stately dwelling, and the driver hastened to open 
the door, after having rung at the mansion. “Have 
no fears, Nelly. Iam mistress of the situation !” 

She alighted and walked slowly up the marble 
steps, followed by her attendant, who had lingered 
»an instant to dismiss the cabman. 

She had scarcely gained the threshold whfen the 
door opened abruptly, and she was admitted, by a tall, 
powdered foetman, into a handsome hall, on each side 
ef which opened a series of doors. 

Nelly foliowed her mistress as closely as possible, 
as if to guard her. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Wilmer,)’ said the lady, in 
the same tones she had used when speaking to Sie 
Hugh. 

‘What name ?” inquired the footman, with a iia 
zled glance at the incongruous attire of the visitor 

The lady hesitated, and then said, quiethy: 


“Tell Mr. Wilmer that Lady Chollis deaires, ta see: | 


him. I will wait here until you have givemtim my 
message.” 

The footman, with an obsequiousbow, disappeared, 
leaving the lady alone with her maid. 

“Now, Nelly, take off my cloak,” said the bride, 
hurriedly. 

The maid obeyed, removing. the cumbrous-onter 
garment, and bestowing it carelessly, upon a velvet 
ottoman. She then shook out the heavy folds of her 
mistrese's bridal veil, letting it fall aronnd hersnewy 
dress, like a white cleud, and permitting it com- 
ipletely to cenecad the lady's face. 

“ Your ladyship looks the very picture of a bride,” 
whispered Nelly, admiriagly, when she had spread 
out the ampletrain of the bridal robe. “ And yowlook 
even more like # queen 

“Hush, Melly!” returned the lady. “Wemay be | see 
overheard, Do you nothear signs of confusion up- 
stairs? LIsuppose-my escape has been discovered |” 

The mai@ assented, as the trampling of feet and 
shutting of doors was Heard in the upper corridors, 
and answered: 

“It must have been discovered am hour ago, my 
lady. ‘They are only searching now, because they 
can't bear to think that you have entirely eseaped. 
[But here comes Wilsom... I wender he dees not sus- 
pect who we are !” 

The next moment the foetman magehis 
and announced that Mr. Wilmer would be happy to 
see Lady Chellis inthe drawing-reem. 

The man looked astonished at the transformation 
wrought in her ladyship’s appearance, but, witheut 
noticing him, the bridegpaused before along, panelled 
mirror, gave a hasty glance at the radiant vision she 
presented, and then, wah > a stately step, followed his 
guidance to the drawing-room door. 

Hethen ushered her intethe saloon, giving ingress 
also to the devoted maid. 

It was a magnificent reom, or series of rooms,. in 
which the bride found herself—a vast saloon, divided 
by curtains of crimson and gold velvet into three 
elegant drawing-rooms. These curtaias were fes- 
tooned with cerds and tassels ef bullion, so thata view 
of all the rooms was permitted to the occupant of 
either. The wallsand ceiling were painted ix fresco, 
and life-like figures seemed to bend down from 
above, dinging garlands.to the newly made bride. A 
great chandelier, with a thousand pendast lustres, 
depended from the ceatre of the ceiling. The win- 
dows were curtained with lace and crimsen satin, and 
the warm glow overspreading everything was en- 
hanced by the gorgeous Lastern fabric cevering the 
floor aud. muffling the footsteps of the imtruders. 

There were two occupants of the first drawing- 
room. 

Qne of these was Mr. Wilmer, the gentleman for 
whom the lady had inquired. He arese and camo 
forward at her entrance, his countenance expressive 
of astonishment at the visit of this white-robed 
figure. 

His personal appearance was decidedly unprepos- 
sessing. Mle was thin andspare. Hoe was tall, and 
appeared taller than he was, because of his thinness. 
His features were all sharp, and his eyes—of a pale, 
uncertain hue-—were shifting and uneasy in their 
glances. His forehead was high but narrow, and 
was crewned bya thin and slight display ef hay- 
coloured hair, 

He seemed to be suffering under some heavy and 
sudden blow, and though he endeavoured to smile as 

he approached his guest it was easy to see that the 
emile was forced and unnatural. 

‘Lady Chellis, I believe?” said Mr. Wilmer,in.a 
perturbed voice, and apparently scarcely. conscions.of 
what he said. 











The mysterieus bride bowed gravely. 

“Allow me to introduce to your ladyship Mrs, 
Barrat, the friend and companien of my niece!” re- 
marked the host, as the visiter turned her head in 
the direction of the second occupant of the drawing- 
reom. 

Mre. Barrat arese and acknew the introdue- 
tion by a profound and even ebsequious bow. 

She was a woman still young, and endowed withe 
certain order of beanty—a style, hewever, that would 
never appeal to the admiration of a refined mind. 
Her bold, black eyes, her red cheeks, her full lips, and 
her inelegant figure, had semething of coarseness in 
them all, and this coarseness was made farther ap- 
parent by her endeaveurs to feel and appear at her 
ease in the presence of a titled lady. 

The bride glanced at her but an instant, and then, 
ere a quick gesture of aversion, turned towards 
Mr. Wilmer: 

“ Your\miees?” repeated the veiled lady, im her 
gagumed voies, and with an accent of inquiry. 

“Yes, yenr ladyship ; Mrs. Barrat is companion to 
my niece, Miss Adah Holte Wilmex,” 

“Ts—is your niece at. heme ?” inguifed the visitor. 

#& shadow overspread Mr, Wilmer’s face, a heavy 


‘frown contracted his brows; and ligasemed suddenly 


digtressed and anxiousy 

“TI regret to say that my niece has disappeared 
mest unacosenteL ato? verymorning,” he 
eXclaimed. “ But I havesent most of my servants 
im search of her) aad haye-alseemployed adetective 
te-trace her and’ bringer home. Lexpect« her re- 
tuzn every moment” 

“A detective im seareh of. her?” inquired the 
veiled lady, thrill of exultation ing through 
her tones as. she remembered that she was married. 

‘“Yes, and he cannot fail to discoverer. Was 
your visit intended for my poor niece, Lady Chellis ?” 

The young bride bowed assent.. 

“Indeed!” said'the:/host, leeking at her uneasily, 
and endeavouring tepierce with his keemeyes through 
the veil shrouding/her féeatares. “ Myntiece doesnot 

see company, Lady Chellis, 1 lave beem obliged to 
deny her dearest:and oldest friends all access to-her 
presence for years, Her mother's relatives—and 
they are few and distemt—have not seen her fox a 
considerable: time!” 

The veiled lady uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and ventured upon an inquiry as to the camse-of Miss 
Wilmer’s seclusion, 

“Tier liealtlt is so delicate~both physical and 
mental,” replied: Mr. Wilmer, putting his hamdKer- 
chief to his eyes; while Mrs. Barrat seemed to 
experience # sudden emotion of grief. “She has 
been obliged for years te keep her room. But pray 
be seated, Lady Chellis. Pardon my apparent inhos- 
pitality, but, in truth, I can think of nothing and no 
one saye my poor afflicted niece, who. is. wandering 
no one knows where. She is suffering under an 
aberration of mind, such as darkened the last days of 
her poor father, my elder brother. She inherited 
from him a predispositien to insanity, and for several 
years she has been subject to fits of violent fury, 
when even J, of whom she ia at times extravagantly 
fond, have feared to-approach her.” 

As she listened to this tale the veiled young 
bride pressed the hand of her maid, as if to give vent 
in silence to the indignation that could not be wholly 
repressed; and Nelly with difficulty restrained her- 
self from pouring out a torrent of reproaches upon 
the uncle and guardian ef her mistress. 

Impressed by the silence of his guests, Mr. Wilmer 
looked nervous and anxious. 

“Yeu are Lady Chellis, I think yon said,” he -re- 
marked, with an endeavour to speak carelessly. 
“Are you.a member of the aucient Welsh family of 
the same name?” 

“Tam!” declared the bride, in her low, assumed 
tones. “My husband is Sir Hugh Chellis, of Hawk's 
Nest!” 

Mr. Wilmer became pale, and started. 

“The Chellises. were fermerly friends of the 
Wilmers-—very devoted friends,” he said, trying to 
cenceal the fears her announcement had aroused. “I 
believe the friendship originated in a. love-adfair be- 
tween my uncle and Miss Dorothy Chellis, who was 
a great beauty in her day. She must be old now, if 
living. My uncle died before the time appointed for 
the-marriage, but Miss Chellis always remained-sin- 
gle for his sake. She was very fond of my brother 
in his youth, aud she wrote me.a letter.of condolence 
after learning that my peer niece had. succumbed to 
the malady inherited from, her father, the late Mr. 
Wilmer. Perhaps you are come tojsee Miss Wilmer 
on account of Miss Chellis?” 

Mrs. Barrat had been watching the intruders with 
a keen, hawk-like gaze, arid, ag the veiled lady arose 
at this juncture, the ex-governess came. forward, 
caught Mr. Wilmer’s.arm; and was,about to whisper 
something in hisear, when she was. startled by the 





manner of Lady. Chellis. 


‘clear, sweet tome, that 





The mysterieus bride of Sir Hugh took a step for- 
ward, threw back her veil, and stéod before them 
with flashing eyes and lips qti=sring with indigna- 
tion. 

She wasvexceedingly beautiful, with scarlet colour 
flickering in and outef: her clear cheeks, with her 

dark. eyes. radiant. with light, a haughty 
scorn expressed in every feature, and her slender 
figure grown suddenly replete with grace and ma- 


jesty. 

If she had loeked beautiful in the dull light of 
single street lamp, with her face shaded by her dark 
bonnet, what words could describe her appearance 
now in her sweeping bridal robes, and surrounded 
by her cloud-like veil ? 

Then she had been the impersonation of night— 
now she resembled the glorious and sunlit morning 

The sight of her face seemed almost to paralyze 
her host. 

“Adah!” he gasped, retreating a step in his asto- 
nishment and bewilderment. 

“Yes, I am Adah,” said Lady Chellis, proudly and 
fearlessly. “Iam Adah, come to her rightful home 
to reign as mistress, Mr. Wilmer.” 

He did not seem to hear the last sentence. 

“You have done well in returning, Adah,” he said 
as soon as he could find his voiees. “Amd your com- 
panion—who is:she?” 

The maid withdrew her veil, revealing a comely 
face, fall of honesty and goodness, 

“As. I suspected,” clang thie ex-governess, 
with an angry | at Nelly. “It wes you then 
whovassisted your mistress to escape. I might hav. 
known better - vl to trust you, when you pretende! 
to beliewe-in Miss Wilmer’s insanity,” 

Nelly replied only by an exasperating: glance 0/ 


defiance that. startled as well. as: angered Mrs. 
Barrat. i . 

Mr. Wilmer. breathed: more on discovering 
that his niece-had-returned to her without any 


other proteetor or defender than. her,.and his voice 


was, and unpleasant as he demanded : 

- means.all this mummery about-your dress, 
Adah? Amyone to Took at you now world conclude 
at ones, that yom were not in your right-mind. Why, 


“you have trieked yourself out like « bride!” 


The wy declared Lady Chellis, 
sounded. like thie, cave, 
melody of » bell. 


= You a bride! Why you liave never lind’even >. 
love¥! You have not seen for-six years the face of 
any man save inyself. You have no acquaintances 
Your friends and your father’s friends would shriek 
with fear if they were to meet you and know that 
you were at liberty. Youa bride! Your brain has 
given away at-last, I believe,” and Mr. Wilmer spoke 
sincerely, so improbable seemed to him the fact of 
Adah’s marriage. “ Have you been wandering about 
the streets in that gnise during the hours) you hav: 
been missing ? I wonder you were not Well,” | 
added, pleased with a sudden thought, “it may be 
as well, after all, that you have-made this escapale 
—as well, I mean, for me.. This.going about in 
bridal attire will be quoted as one of your mad freaks. 
At first, when I*diseovered how you liad eseape:! 
with the aid of that treacherous creature,” and jie 
pointed to Nelly, “ Lwas.angny enough te-have— 
I was very’angry. I 





I suppose you have had enough 
of freedom and of friends, hayen’t. you?” 

“IT have not been to any of, my family, friends,” 
said Lady Chellis. “I knew vety well that you hai 
forestalled any communication I might make to tlie: 


| and that they would only return me to you. fnsten’t 


of that, Ihave been to get married.” 

Mr. Wilmer smiled ineredulousty. 

“Yon seem toforget, Adah,”he sai “ that I mm 
as well, and perhaps better, acquainted” with the 
English marriage laws than yourself. Yow have 
been absent from home about. tliree houts, riore or 
less, During that period, to make your words tr 
you weuld have been obliged to find’ a gentlems® 
willing to marry you; flien to obtain a specia 
licence, and finally to proceed’ to the chruch and 
obtain the clergyman’s services. AH those thin 
could not possibly take. place. in three Mours Yi 
know nobedy. Gentlemen do not ptepese marvirz° 
to strange ladies at first sight, aid submiit to be lec 
to the altar within the hour. You are mad, my jy’ 
Adah.” 

“T am not mad, and you know itf*interrapted 
Lady Chellis, with a calm smile of conscious powrr 
“And I am legally married by special licence. 
may. assist your belief of my statement if | ¢ 
you that I have not been out of my rooms te 
day for the first time. Yesterday, when you wer 
at a.dinner-party, and Mrs. Barrat had gone to visit 
a friend, leaving me in charge of my faithfut Nelly, 
I made my escape, and enjoyed my freedom three or 
four hours, while Nelly personated® tad at Houte, in 
ease of your retnrn——” 


My. Wilmer bestowed » menacing glance po? 
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Nelly, and Mrs. Barrat looked equally threatening, 
put the faithful maid did not appear intimidated by 
either. So long as her mistress’s courage remained 
her own would net fail. Besides, she possessed ur- 
limited faith in the marriage certificate which Lady 
Chellis carried next her heart. 

“During my absence of last night I encenntered 
a young gentleman who agreed te marry me this 
morning, and to meet me with a special licence in 
his pocket 2 

“ Tneredible!” ejaeulated Mr. Wilmer. ‘Do you 
mean that.a strange gentleman, whom you met for 
the first time, and in the street, immediately pro- 
posed marriage 9" 











| here. 


“No,” replied Lady Chellis, a faint shadow pass- | 


ing over the brilliancy’ of her beauty and then 
vanishing, “it was I who proposed marriage. I 
knew that I must be married within three days if I 
would frustrate your wicked schemes, 








When J went 
out I was’ determined to find a husband, no matter 
how poor and ignorant he might be. Nothing could 
be worse than my life here—notlring could be worse 
than to become a pensioner on your bounty. Per- 
haps I was unwomanly,” here she speke as if to 
herself, “ but he met my advances in a frank, manly 
spirit, and promised that he would marry me this 
morning. ‘This morning Nelly and IJ, dressed. as 
we are now, except that I wore a dark cloak and 
bonnet, made our escape from this house. We went 
first to a milliner’s for a white bonnet, then toa 
money-lender’s; where I pledged my jewels—those 
left me by my god-mother e 

“Hear her!” cried Mr, Wilmer, pale with anger 
and alarm. 

“Tt is perfectly true, as you are about to find to 
your cost, Mr. Wilmer !” 

“His name?” 

“Sir Hugh Chellis, of Hawk’s Nest. Consequently 
you see that Tama member of the same family as 
Miss Dorothy Chellis, of whom you spoke a, fow 
minutes since!” 

And the brid@ sthiled. 

“Proofs—proofs!” cried the baffled guardian, as 
he sank, livid and ghastly, into a cliair. 

“What proofs can. you desire? The cliurch 
register is doubtless open to your investigations. 
But I have other proofs at hand, which you may see. 
Here is the certificate of my marriage.” 

She withdrew the document from ler bosom, un- 
folded it,. s¢anned it herself, and then advanced.and 
placed it before the eyes of her uncle. 

He seized it eagerly, and looked at it with a 
keen and almost despairing gaze. 








Mrs. Barrat silently approached him. and looked | 


over his shoulder. 


There was no doubting the authenticity of the | 


document, The plain statement, the different sig- 
natures of the clergyman and witnesses, attested to 
its genuineness, and as he regarded it a fearful 
expression darkened the visage of the guardian. 

“ Outwitted!” he muttered, letting the paper fall 
from his nerveless hands—“outwitted by a mere 
girl, one who knows nothing of the world, who: has 
been shut wp for six years in close confinement! It 
is too hard to bear!” 


Lady Chellis stooped and picked up the paper | 


that was to her the sign and token of a blessed 
deliverance from a life of torture, and restored it to 
her bosom. 

“Outwitted!” repeated her uncle, adding, as his 
gaze fell upon the ex-governess. “ And it is to you, 
Mrs. Barrat, that I owe the fact! If yonhad stayed 
with your charge last evening as usual she would 
not have rnined me!” 

The ex-governess retreated from her employer in 
affright at his dark looks and despairing manner, and 
Lady Chellis, after a moment’s farther silence, said: 

“You need not spend time, Mr. Wilmer, in ex- 
changing recriminations with the woman who: has 
only served you too well. I have much to say to 
you. Let us come to the point at once.” 

Mr. Wilmer lifted his head, as if wondering what 
Lady Chellis could have to say to him now that she 
was freed from. his authority, and the ex-governess 
crept megrer, in order to hear more clearly the pro- 
posed communication. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Wise tet ne'er sit and wail their loss, 
But seck-how to redress their harm. 


Itps DARE was.in her own private room, the 
front chamber @yer Sir Allyn’s study. All around 
her were evidences of her father’s love and care. 
(he pretty ‘bine silk hangings on the walls, the 
Sunny pictures, the costly ornaments and bijouterie 
littering the tates and mantel-piece, had all been 
chosen by-him. He had loved to surround her with 
everything choi¢e and beautiful, and nothing had 
been deemed too rare’ or costly for his darling. ~As 


“Can this extraordinary story be true?”- 





| 


‘payer upon whieh the fatal compact was written were | 
¥ I 





wresult, her room was a. perfect. fairy. bower, in 
which was garnered a host of pretty treasures, and 
all the delicate appliauces of luxury. 

The crowning beauty of the apartment was. its 
large, deep oriel windew, leoking out upen the 
lawn and towards the distamt road. . Filmy lace 
curtaias shut off this little retreat, which was .fur- 
nished with a silken lounge, and a mevable book- 
stand, well laden with handsomely bound volumes 
Here among the ample cushions in this sunny little 
nook Ilde had dreamed away, as maidens will, many 
a leisure hour. Her purest theughts, her sweetest 
dreams, her dearest hopes, had all been conceived 


She occupied it now, but it was not to indulge in 
happy reveries. Her head was hidden among the 
cushiens, her face was concealed: by her rippling 
hair, upon which the vagrant beams of sunshine 
played, and her: attitude expressed misery, alinost 
despair. i 

The words of Therwell, assuring, her that her 
father’s fate-depended upon her self-sacrifice, were 
ringing in her ears, and she could not shut them out. 

“ His life is at stake!” she whispered, with a 
shudder, as if fearful that the very air would hear 
her and repeat the terrible secret. ‘‘ My father’s life 
is forfeit to the law, and-I cansave him! Whatcan 
he have done that this sacrifice sheuld be demanded 
of me? But I will not doubt him~poor papa! Iwill 
save him!” 

She spoke the words tremulously, and.then moaned 
pitifully. 

She scarcely knew herself how much it cost. her to 
say them. But in her girlish visions she had dreamed | 
of a lover, gallant-and young, like Lord Tressilian, | 
and her heart clung to the idol it had created. It had | 
seemed to her that day, when tle young: viscount had 
looked tenderly and hopefully, intp her, exes, aul, re- 





word, Sir Allyn Dare entered lier roam, and advamerd 
with a slew and uneven step to the window, 

Ilde put.aside the curtains to give him fee ingress, 
and thea gave bim a seat upon the couch, while she 
continued standing. 

The baronet looked more than. ever haggard, but 
there was, a qnietness about him now. that showdd 
hew he had been worn out by his strugglese Te 
looked weary, and utterly hepeless, as if atdast’ he 
had resigned himself to his apparent destiny. 

He had evidently expected to find his daughter in 
tears, and seemed surprised to see ber ¢alm and.reso- 
lute. : 

“ Tide,” he said, timidly, and as if hardly daring'te 
put the question, “do. you despise mo for my mis¢ 
rable weakness ?” 

| “ Despise you, papa!” cried Ide. “ You knew thet. 
T leve you, and honour you.” 

She came to lrim, and kissed. his, for¢hend im a 
tender, pitying way that bronght the ready tears4e 
his eyes. 

“T own that I was weak years ago,” he said,“ bunt: ; 
there was a fearful-combination: against me, Leoukl 
never have proved my innocence. But L would have 
held out against Therwell, if there lad not! been ‘se 
many chances that he might never appear again, 1 
never had a serious idea of marrying yow te him,” 

“T believe you, papa.” 

“T am ianocent, Ide!” and her father’s: ~oie¢e waa 
fnil of pleading. “I am innocent of all. wreng-dolite 
You believe me, do you not?” 

Iide looked into his besecching eyes; and reas 
in them.the unstained record cf his gettle sonl. 
‘With.a smile that warmed his half-frozen heart she 
assnred him of her belief in his innocence, and then 
With.that tender motherliness that. characterized wer 





| Manner towards him, she drew lis:hend down wpen 


the pillewes,.and. passed Ler hands, with a soft, mag- 


minded her of her childish promise, to become his |.netic tench, over his hot forehead. 


wife, that he was the lover of whom she had dreamed, 


:** Dear papa,’ she. said; gently, “if you: had that 


and her heart thrilled witha vague, undefinable sensé | paper upon which your compact with ‘l'herwell was 


of bliss. 

But now it was weighed down with misery. 

“Tt cannot be,” she exelaimed, with sudden. and 
passionate: resistance against the fate marked eut’ 
for her, “it cannat be that I must become the wife of 
this man, when my whole being risesup against him ! 
He has made my father’s hair turn gray—he has’ 
bowed his form with grief and dreail—he has wrecked ' 
his life, his usefulness, his happitess! He is-my 
deadly enemy, and seeks to wed) me in order to 
lummble my father and: to possess himself of our’ 
wealth! Lam afraid-of him! I almost hate him! 
Oh, I cannot marry him!” ; 

She half arose to 4 sitting: posture, clasped ber 
hands in anguish, and added, more-calmly : ; 

“There must be some way of estape for mes There 
must be some other reseue for my father.. This man 
is bad and vile, and it is said that the wicked shall not 


always triumph. Surely hisevil work ninst be almost }) , 


ended. I had rather die than -marry him. Marry | 
him!” she repeated, her voice acquiring-strength and 
power. “I will marry him if I must, im order te'savé 
my father, but not until I have tried every other 
means of saving papa, I will not submit to this 
man’s demands without astruggle. Me has granted 
ne a month in which to prepare ior my marriage with 
him, and, during that month, I will use every energy 
to free my father and myself from his wretched 
tyranny. And then if he lead me to the altard shall 
take with me the consciousness that human efforts | 
were all unavailing to secw'e my freedom!” 

Her face glowed wWifhl this new reselutien, her 
hazel eyes Mashed with ‘determination, and ber slen@er 
figure became instinct with sudden. hopefuluess and 
energy. ' 

She passed her hand over her forehead as if to 
clenr away the influence of her late benumbing des- 
pair, and thought: / } 

“It seems to mo that papa would be safe if that | 








only destfoyed. It must be of great importance, for | 
Therwell said ke knew too much to bring it here, 
and that he had left it at Oakshaw. That paper 
must contain some ackiiowledgment which would 
criminate my father. If I could only obtain it!” 

She gave herself up to thought, but it was evi- 
dent by the colour that kindled and then faded from 
her cheeks, and by the light that now and then shone 
from her dark eyos, that sue was maturing a plan by 
which to gain possession of the paper upon which so 
much depended. 

At last she arose, put back her dishevelled hair 
with her hands, and looked from the window thought- 
fully, arid like one who looks with the mental rather 
than physical gaze. 

“T musb consult with papa,” she mused. 
go'to him = 

She paused’and started as a faint, timid rap, which 
she well knew, sourided upon her door. 

Before she could take a step forward, or utter a 


*T will 








| Rdenville. 
| but I could mot of course reiain | 
on * aarp ate 
| found: ent what-he was. Jie ins 


‘written, would. you not be freed. fer over from his 
‘efutelfes ?” 

.“T wish I had it!” he replied, eagerly: 
‘then make terms with my enemy 
the case would not be so dark sagtiinst me. 1 was 
lgdf mad when I signed it, Ide. Incase of a trial,.if 
“Sherwell were to proceed to extremities, that paper 
Wotld-go heavily against me, for it- wonld be! inter 
ircted: as a personal acknowlédgment of my guilt? 
if ‘lL could only get it!” And his voice died away 
wearily as ‘ho, imagined. that: his wishes 
vain, 

“If the paper were. destroyed, papa, would, you 
not be freed? Could you not then defy Therwell?” 

“No, Ide. Even if the paper wereout of the way 
—ané I would give half of my possessions to: sboure 
ite-theve are. still three’ lives. between: mo» ain 
srfaty 1” 
‘“Three. lives, papa ? 
“There aro 


“T might 
If that were mone 


were 


I do not undenstand yon.” 
three witnesses aihinat me, Lhde— 
tlivee, false witnesses, one of whonrixs Pherwelk: Tihe 
others are his accomplices. and the’ instenments, of 
lis: will!” 

“Who are they?” akked Ide, her heart sinking: at 
this revelation. 

“* One is. Hoad! 





‘y, the keeper of'the Dare Arma, at 
Jie was once employed in the famsiby, 

bn’ after—after | 
tod: upon having 











the lease of the Dare. Arms as the 1? ide of hia weno, 
and I was only too glad to purchase it om those 
terms.” 

“So Hoadley is lonqued with Therwellagainst-you, 
papa? [ have ofteu thought it strange that yow 
allowed him tokcep the inn, when he has been at.tingus 
insolentaad disrespectful. Wheve is the renmiainings 
witnesg, and who is he?” 

“T do not know where he is. 
cross, 


Itis name is Shagr- 
He was of w wandering dispositions and, if 
alive, may be at this moment at the South Pole or 
ameng the Aretic r It isten yehws since J 
heard of or from him, and then he whs- about to set 
out upon a‘leng journey. He protnised:me faithfully 
that he would never return, but lhave always he- 
lieved that he world.” 

“Shiwveross! It’s an odd name, papa;” said the 
girl. “I knew that Hoadley was onee grandpapw's 
valet, but whe was this Shaweross?” 

A strange look came over the pale face of the 
barenet—a look composed of fear and hesitation—. 
and then he said, hastily: 

“Do not ask me, Ilde. Yet why should Inotitedt 
you? Ho was yeur grandfather's nurse’ in his last 
long illness!” 

The maiden started, becarte paler, and Sir’ Adivn 
felt her hawds tremble upon his ferehead,over whieh 
they had centinned to rest svothingly. 

He shrank; away frem her, and lookad: up-with 
agonized beseeching into her face, and ennountered a 
look at once sg tender, so trustftt], so reverent, that 
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he caught his breath quickly to repress the choking 
sob that arese in his throat. 

“Papa,” said lide, firmly, “ we must secure pos- 
session of that paper immediately. Therwell says 
he will give it up as soon as I become his wife, but I 
de net imtend to wait a month for it. Besides, 
father, I may never marry him. Do not look 
frightened. lam going to try to get rid of his de- 
mands without sacrificing myself. Be hopeful in 
secret, father, for heaven will surely assist me in 
battling with Therwell. I am going to search for 
‘hat document!" 

* But it is at Oakshaw !” 

“Then I must secretly ge to Oakshaw in search of 
tt," said Tide, quietly. “Come, papa, do not be 
alarmed about me. I am young and strong, and able 
to protect yeu and myself. You must have confi- 
dence in me, and be surprised at nothing I may do.” 

She leeked so determined that the baronet yielded 
assent to her wish, feeling at the same time that 
the hopes he had thought dead were capable of re- 
vivificatien. 

“If you should go to Oakshaw, dear,” he said, 

you must not go alene.” 

“T shall not ge alone, father.” 

‘He may have hidden the paper somewhere about 
his desk, or in his library. You would have to be 
very cautious, and careful. I am afraid you will 

\ave your journey for nothing.” 

“There, papa, yeu are gotting nervous again. 
Have faith amd coufidence in me, and I will do what 
(can. If I fail, then we will bear eur hard lot with 
ll the patience we may. You did mot sleep last 
aight, amd yeu leek thoreughly exhausted. You must 
let me put yeu te sleep!” 

She arese and precured frem her chamber a pretty 
crystal carafe filled with fragramt water, and then 
knelt by the ceuch, and preceeded gently to bathe 
uer father’s face with the ceol, refreshing liquid. 

Afterwards, she soethed him agaia with soft mes- 
meric touches, her hand falling gently and quietly 
upen his ferehead aud driving away frem his temples 

he sullen pain that had leng brooded there. 

Her efforts were seom crewned with success. The 
pale eye-lids dreeped over the weary eyes, the lashes 
rested upen the hellew cheeks, and Sir Allyn Dare 
slept peacefully, as he had not slept for weeks and 
wenthe. 

And then Ide arese quietly, drew dewn the silken 
urtains, shutting out the sunlight frem the little 
ueek, and went into her chamber, letting the lace 
curtains fall around the sleeper. 

Her first mevement was te bathe her face with 
~olegne-water te remeve all traces ef recent emotion. 
Her second was te gather up the loese masses of her 
shining hair, fastening them together with a couple 
f golden arrows. 

Then, after glancing at her reflection in a long 
mirror niched between twe windews, she noiselessly 
crossed the fleer, and stele from the apartment, 
closing the deer behind her. 

She cressed the wide corridor, and knocked gently 
at the deer eppesite her own, and then, in obedience 
o @ reqyest from within, she opened the door, and 
entered the apartment. 

It was similar in size to her own, but it had no 
yriel windew, no silken hangiags, no profusion of 
btjouterte, yet it was a pleasant, heme-like room, 
with its tasteful furniture, and its evidences of 
feminine occupaacy in the tiny baskets of bright 
Berlin woels, and scraps of embreidery, and in the 
inlaid guitar that lay en the window-seat, amidst 
two hillocks of new music. 

This was the private room of Miss Arsdale, Sir 
Allyn Dare’s ward, to whom allusieu has been made. 

At the mement of Ilde’s entraace Miss Arsdale 
was reclining indolently upon a velvet couch, her 
form loosely encircled by a dressing-gown, and hold- 
ing a beok im her haad 

She was a very ordisary-loeking girl, with a 
plain, nearly ugly face, and with shy and retiring 
manners. She made no more pretentions to wit 
than to beauty, belonging, as was apparent, to the 

slass of cemmen-place wemen; but like most 
»f those very women she had certain attractions. 
Hers consisted in her ready affections, her quick 
sympathies and warm, cenfidiag heart. She was 
well educated, refined, and clinging im her dispesition. 

We have said that lide loved no one in the world 
but her father. We sheuld have excepted Miss 
Arsdale, whom she regarded with sisterly affection, 
and who loved her in return with enthusiastic 
fervour, admiring her brave, neble nature, her 
gentleness, yet resoluteness, and exulting in her 
extraordinary loveliness. 

“Good-morning, Kate,” said Ide, advancing to- 
wards the couch. 

“Oh, is it you, Ide?” exclaimed Miss Arsdale, 
springing up, and flinging aside her book. “Good 
morning, dear. I suppose itis nearty noon, and I am 
still in this wrapper ;" and she glanced Ingubriously 


*| journey may be fruitless. 











down at her attire. “You have quite spoiled me 
since I came to Edencourt. I used to rise with the 
lark, but during the year I have been here I have 
breakfasted alone, sc have had no inducement to 
getup. Is Sir Allyn well to-day?” 

“Not very well,” said Ilde. “He is weary and 
exhausted. Poor papa! I have hopes though that 
he will get better soon.” 

“TI hope he will, Ilde, for your sake as well as his 
own. I have often thought, when you have attended 
upon him day and night for weeks without ceasing, 
that you were striving fora martyr’s crown. I do 
believe aro the most devoted daughter in the 
world. There is nothing you would not do for Sir 
Allyn.” 

Iide sighed softly and unconsciously. 

“How grave and sad you look!” said Miss Ars- 
dale, struck by the quietness of Ilde’s manner. 
“ You have worn yourself out at last.” 

“No, Kate, but I have semething upon my mind. 
Can I make @ partial confidant of yeu, and depend 
upon your thorough discretion and silence ?” 

Kate Arsdale answered in the affirmative. She 
was Iide's senior by two years, but she looked up to 
the baronet's daughter with the respect and affec- 
tion usually coming from a junior, and Ilde felt sure 
she would find a more faithful ally in her than in any- 
one else whem she knew. 

“Sit down, Kate,” she said, gravely. “I hardly 
know how te tell you what I wish, because I may be 
trenching upen a secret which is net mine te im- 

rt, and which in fact 1 do net myself understand. 
Fou know that papa has long been ill, that he has 


“been troubled about something ?” 


“Yes, Ilde, but how can I be of any assistance 


“Wait a minute, Kate,” and now Ilde’s voice 
grew hesitating, anda sorrowful look gathered in her 
eyes. “You see—that is papa has an enemy—a 
wicked, cruel man, who has got hold of a secret of 
papa's, and this man came here last night “ 

“Was it he?” interrupted Kate. “I was awakened 
by a terrible knocking at the door, and I covered up 
my head with the blankets.” 

“Tt was," assented Ilde, her gravity increasing, 
and her gaze suddenly becoming restless and avoid- 
ing that of her friend. “On account of having a 
hold upon papa he came and insists upon marrying me.” 

“Upon marrying you? Is he young and hand- 
some ?” 

“On the contrary, he is nearly as old as papa, 
and in my opinien very ill-looking.” 

“But what will you do? Why don't Sir Allyn 
send him away?” 

“He cannot, dear. This man gives me a month 
in which to get ready to marry him, but I shall never 
do so if I can help it. There is a paper, Kate, 
that would help papa, if I could get it, and I must go 
for it. I want you to ge with me. Will yeu be so 
brave for my sake ?” 

“T would go anywhere with you, Ilde!” said Kate, 
impetuously. “When will you go?” 

“Some night this week. I must think the matter 
over, aud arrange my plans beforehand, or the 
I must if possible dis- 
cover where the paper is hidden. To accomplish this 
I must play a part with papa’s enemy. Leave it all 
to me, Katie. I will plan, and we will execute to- 
gether.” 

She offered no farther explanation of her intended 
proceeding, nor in regard to Therwell, and Kate 
Arsdale asked none. She was content to obey her 
younger friend unquestioningly, having the utmost 
reliance upon her wisdem and judgment. 

They conversed together for an hour, Kate mean- 
while making her toilet, they then went down- 
stairs and into the garden, Iide having first assured 
herself that Sir Allyn still slept. 

From the garden they preceeded to the long 
shaded avenue leading from the lodge to the en- 
trance of the dwelling. Here, arm-in-arm, they 
paced to and fro several times, inhaling the warmih 
and sweetness of the April day. 

They still lingered there, when a woman came 
through the lodge-gates and slowly approached them 
with a wearied step. w. 

She was an elderly woman with a strong, powerful 
form, aud a pale, sorrow-worn face. A few locks of 
gray hair escaped from beneath the brim of her. 
bonnet. Her attire was neat and had once been ele- 
gant, her black silk dress betraying the remains of 
a former lustre, and her Paisley shawl had been 
well kept, though slightly faded. 

There was a listening, watchful air about this 
woman, as if she were looking for someone, that 
struck Ilde at once. 

“Let us go upon the terrace,” said Kate Arsdale, 
taking a step in that direction. ‘You are too much 
troubled to meet this woman, whoever she may be. 
Come, Ide!” 

“No, Kate, dear,” answered Ide, gently; .“ she 








looks tired and worn. Perhaps I might relieve her 
sorrows. | The servants would but turn her away if 
she wanted help. I must see her.” 

The kind-hearted little maiden little knew how 
greatly that generous decision would influence her 
own future welfare. 

She advanced with Kate to meet the new comer, 
who paused, bowed respectfully, and said : 

“T am a stranger here, miss,” and her glances 
singled out Ilde as the one to whom she addressed 
herself, “and I have walked far and am weary. | 
am no beggar, no tramp. I do not desire alms, but 
will you give me work?” 

“Where is your home ?” asked Ide. 

“I have none,” was the sad reply. ‘Iam home- 
less and friendless in my old age. But I can work, if 
you will only give me the opportunity. I was once 
presperous, and I could not bear to remain near my 
old home when prosperity fled. I will be faithful, 
and will work for a simple home.” 

She speke earnestly, her hollow eyes pleading for 
her more than her werds. There was an air of refine- 
ment about her, and it was easy to see that she was 
truthful and sincere. 

Tide hesitated but a moment. 

“Tt would be sad indeed,” she said, “if anyone 
wantiag work should fail to obtain it. The house 
keeper said yesterday that she wished to procure 
seamstress, and if you can undertake that posi- 
tiom you shall not only find a good home, but a good 
salary. Mrs. Goss will arrange the terms with you 
Ceme with me.” 

“Heaven bless you, young lady,” exclaimed the 
wanderer, with grateful fervour. “ And heaven will 
bless you, I knew,” she added, speaking to hersel/ 
“One so genereus, s0 sweet, and so good, will not 
knew much of serrow.” 

Iide and her friend conducted the woman to a side 
entrance, led her through the corridors and halls, 
until they reached the housekeeper’s room. ‘I'he 
young mistress ef Edencourt then introduced the new 
cemer to Mrs. Goss, the woman giving her name as 
Mrs. Amry, aid requested that she should be engaged 
as seamstress. 

“Have you any references?” asked the prudent 
housekeeper. 

“ Never mind the references this time, Mrs. Goss,” 
said Ilde, noticing the red flush creeping over tlic 
weman’s face. “Iwill vouch for Mrs. Amry. Order 
her a luncheon directly, please, for she has walked fa 
this morning.” 

Mrs. Goss muttered something about references 
under her breath, but she hastened to comply good- 
naturedly with Ilde’s commands, having, like all 
others at Edencourt, a profound respect and affection 
for her young mistress. 

Iide then,‘with a kind word to her elderly pro- 
tégée, whom she promised to see again on the morrow, 
withdrew with Kate Arsdale to the drawing-room, 
leaving Mrs. Amry to the enjoyment of her luncheon 
as well as to the questionings of good Mrs, Goss. 

But it. was little that the worthy housekeeper 
gained by her inquiries. Either Mrs. Amry had no- 
thing to tell beyond the fact that she had seen better 
days, or else she carried a secret well concealed under 
a simple exterior. 

Rather annoyed at her non-success in learning the 
history of her seamstress, Mrs. Goss at last sent « 
servant to show the new comer to her room, and in- 
dulged her lamentations in solitude at the unworld- 
liness and simplicity of Miss Dare, and her hopes that 
Mrs. Amry would not set the house on fire that very 
night and elope with the spoons. 

Meanwhils, the object of her suspicions took pos- 
session of a neat attic chamber, with a half-expressed 
prayer of thanksgiving-for the comfortable home iv 
which she found herself installed. 

“Tt is good to be settled at last, even for a little 
while,” sho murmured. “When I have earned 
a little money I will go forth again upon my search 
for him, but in the meantime I will take what little 
comfort I can; though heaven knows it’s but little 
comfort I can appreciate. My heart is dead withit 
me. Nothing can awaken it to life again except the 
sight of him upon whom I have vowed vengeance : 

By this time she had approached the window, and 
was looking down upon the lewn. 

“A noble place!” she said. ‘ Edencourt, they 
called it in the village, where they told me that if I 
could gain the hearing of Miss Dare I should be cared 
for. Heaven bless her sweet face, I say again——Ah, 
who is that ?” : 

She had caught sight of a man’s figure moving 
about among the trees on the lawn. The next mo- 
ment it appeared in full view, and could be plainly 
seen to be that of Therwell. 

“Is it possible?” demanded. Mrs. Amry of herself, 
as she leaned breathlessly against the window-sill, 
andscanned the intruder earnestly. “ Tis he, surely 
Tis Therwell! Found! found at last!” 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


a a 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ox the following morning, while at breakfast with 
her father, Inez received from her aunt a note sum- 
noning her to Newport, and with tremulous surprise 
she read the contents : 

“ Sincg Iam informed that you have been at Oak- 
lands two days this week, I presume that you have 
recovered sufficiently to visit me here. It is neces- 
sary that you should do so without delay, as I have 
that tosay to you which is important to both of us. 
“Treachery I scarcely looked for from you, Inez, 
though I have experienced little else from your 
father’s hands from the day we first met. 

“Return with Dick, for I am ill and wish to see 
you on business that cannot be delayed. 

Eunice Hawks.” 

Mr. Lopez made an imperious gésture for the mis- 
sive to be given to him, and asked : 

“What can your aunt have to say that makes you 
shange colovr so, Inez?” 

He glanced over the lines, his lip curling sardoni- 
cally at the reference to himself, and he shrugged 
his shoulders as he went on: 

“I wonder if she has an inkling of what took you 
to Oaklands. But even if she has that does not give 
her a right to accuse you of treachery. As to what 
{ have been guilty of in that line where Eunice is 
concerned I am sure it would puzzle her to tell. Get 
ceady at once, my dear, and go to this unreasonable 
ld woman, and try to bring her to her right senses. 
She is only seeking an excuse for acting badly to- 
wards you, and your own conduct must not afford 
oer one.” 

Though Inez was indignant at being summoned 
ike a criminal to answer for her actions before her 
sunt, she thought it best to go, and see what was 
wrong, so she prepared for the visit, and was soon on 
Ler way to Newport. 

She endeavoured to arrange in her own mind what 
she should say about her visit to Oaklands that would 
aot betray the real object she had in view in going 
‘here ; for she knew that Mrs. Hawks would never 
orgive any attempt on her part to recover a will the 
“ery existence of which she had strenueusly denied. 
_ But all her prearranged plans were set at naught 
by the first words of the old lady. She found her 
‘ying on a@ sofa, pale, and panting, with a letter 
‘lutched in her hands which she threw at her niece 
‘* @00n as she was fairly in the room, and screamed : 
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{inez TAKES THE OaTH.}" 
“Read that, you ingrate,and tell me, how you 


dared to go to my house on such an errand as: took, 
you there! Books. indeed! ; That wretched, old 


hypocrite pretended he wanted them only to. get an,|. 


opportunity to rob me of papers that I alone, have a 
right to, if they were to be found at Oaklands,, What 
do you say to the contents of that letter, you unprin- 
cipled girl?” ol RE facts 

“In a tremor of dread and expectation, Inez picked 
the crumpled sheet from off the floor, and. smoothed it.’ 
out while Mrs. Perkins spoke to her mistress in 4, 
tone of remonstrance : ' othtl 

“T entreat that you won’t be so viqlent, ma'am. 
If Miss Inez has done anything you disapprove, she 
only obeyed her father, and you ought not to hold her 
responsible.” : 

“Hold your tongue, and get out of my sight.,, I 
am not going to be ruled by you or by her either, and, 
I will yet prove more than a match for you: both,” 
was the furious response. 

“ But, ma’am, you will bring on another of them 
attacks, and of late-your spasms have got, to be 
frightful.” 

“ Yes—and you only wish that I may die in one of 
them without making my will; but I shan’t do, it. I 
have sent for my lawyer, and he will be here in an 
hour. I shall make it this day, and do what I please 
with my money. Leave me with Inez. I don’t 
want you putting in your officious tongue every mo- 
ment while we are talking.” 

Mrs. Perkins made a dignified obeisance, and re- 
tired to the small dressing-room in which she slept, 
taking care, however, to leave the door ajar, to 
enable her to everhear all that passed in the chamber 
of her mistress. . 

In the meantime Inez read the following lines, 
evidently written ina disguised hand; and sent with- 
out a signature : 
“ Newport, August 22, 18—. 

“Mapam,—It becomes my painful duty to warn 
you of underhand doings among those who are most 
nearly connected with you. 

“In the library at Oaklands is a secret receptacle 





in which valuable papers were concealed. By some 
means Mr. Lopez must have become aware of this, 
for he has sent his daughter on a visit to this place 
under the pretext of getting books for him. She 
was in that room alone for several hours, and she 
slept in the chamber which opens from it. 

“T warn you that she removed from a niche,in the 
wall a deed that is of the greatest importance to you, 
It must be recovered at all hazards, for your own 


: .“ Question Miss Lopez, and see if she will dare 
deny what I have here stated. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“ INCOGNITO.” 
, Inez read these lines over twice, and then folded 
, the paper, and placed it on the table beside her aunt, 
undecided what defence to make. 

Finding that she did not speak, Mrs. Hawks angrily 
¢ried out : 

“TJ read guilt in your face. You cannot deny that 
you have committed this shameful robbery, for it is 
, nothing less.” 

| “It would not have been theft, Aunt Eunice, even 
if I had taken the deed to which this anonymous 
paper refers; but I did not doit. I declare to you 
hat, I brought nothing from Oaklands except the 
; books you said my father might have. I have always 
‘spoken the truth to you, and I do not think yo. 
should doubt my word now because this unknown 
correspondent has seen fit to accuse me of such an 
action.” 

| “But I do believe what hesays. Your father has 
more fhan once insisted that some trumpery writing 
was.in existence somewhere that would take from 
me the right to dispose of my fortune as I please. 
But I intend to show both him and you that I will do 
it in spite of your contemptible efforts to circumvent 
me. You have ruined yourself, Inez Lopez, by this 
last move you have made, for I'll give you a bare 
pittance. I'll not leave you to starve, because you 
are the child of my sister, but more than a living you 
shall never derive from your grandfather's estate.” 

| “Very well, Aunt Eunice ; I can have nothing te 
say to that. Of course you are at liberty to do what 
you choose with what you possess. I am not mer- 
cenary enough to do anything wrong to secure suc- 
cession to the property that has been so long in my 
mother’s family, and I assure you again that I brought 
from Oaklands nothing, except the books you gave 
papa permission to send for.” 

“Because you found nothing there then. Answer 
me truly, Inez; were you not sent there by your 
father on a tour of discovery? Had you not learned 
by some means the existence of the hiding-place 
spoken ofin that letter? Did you not find and exa- 
mine it, with the hope that papers belonging to me 
would be found there?” 

Thus questioned, Inez could nolonger prevaricate. 
She knew that with her aunt silence would condemn 
her as surely as the truth, so she determined to speak 
jt, let the conseqnences be what they might. 

She lifted her syes to the fierce and angry face 





interests are deeply concerned in it. 


that confronted her, and calmly said: 
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“You cannot blame my father for desiring to re- 
cover the will he has every reason to believe was 
made by my grandfather, which secures to me at 
least a fair portion of his fortune. He learned in a 
singular manner that asecret receptacle existed in the 
library at Oaklands, in which it was concealed, and he 
did send me thither to search for it. I found the 
place he described, butit wasempty. Someone had 
visited it before me, and remeved whatever had been 
placed there.” 

Mrs. Hawks listened to. this explanation in a stete 
of excitement that was frightful to witness. She 
gasped and struggled for breath, and at length lay 
baek so pallid and exhausted that Inez expected 
every moment to.see her seizcd with one: of lies most 
fearful spasms. 

She hastened: to bathe her face, and to administer 
reviving drops, and after alomg int Lot su 
the angry woman revived, and regained the power of 
speech. 

Ms By doing this thing, InexTapex, wow have-sealed 
your own ruin. I will never forgive you for it— 
never! I cannot telb if yowanmepeaking tle wiiole 
truth; but you will not dawe te-swear te «falselioad 
on the holy cross I see hamging: from your ueels. 
Kneel dewn here beside me—pressit to your lips and 
swear to me that you found nothing im tiet recess 
at Oaklands. 
shilling. You may starvefor all! shall careafter this 
shameful and underhand preceeding on your part.” 

Inez toek the plaim geld cross she always’ wore 
suspended from, a black xibben around her threat, 
and pressing it reverentlig to her lips: toolt the oati» 
required of her. Them, rising from the kneeling 
position she had assumed, with simple. dignity she 
said: 

“T have dome this, Anat Eunice; to quiet your 
agitation, for yeu are exeiting, yourself more tham is 
good for you. My father magchawe been, wrong, in 
sending me on sucle am» evrand, but hedid not-think 
so; nor can | blame lim when 1 remensber alli that 
he thinks at stake for hisonly child. Wow will got 
ever your anger now thet you feel assured nothing, 
resulted from the searely ).confess.to hasimgy made.” 

Mrs. Hawks regarded her with celd and: angry 
eyes. 

“ Yon speak as if this be a 
it possible to forgive it, but I shall not. What led 
your father to entertain such suspicions? How did 
he learn the existence of @ place of deposit I never 
heard hinted at before ?” 

Inez changed colour, and after a pause reluctantly 
replied : 

“My father dreamed of it, Aunt Eunice. He in- 
sists that my mother came to him, warned him of the 
existence of the recess aud what. was concealed in it. 
I put no faith in his vision, and I deferred going to 
Oaklands.as long aspossible; but when Ifound the 
cavity in the wall which he had so minutely de- 
scribed I was compelled to believe that through 
some supernatural means he had been aetually 
warned of its existence.” 

Mrs. Hawks raised herself om her elbow with 
dilated eyes and parted lips. She faltered: 

“What is that you tel! me? Insie—Insie came to 

our father and warned him of what neither she nor 

ever knew. It is incredible. Mr. Lopez must 
have been asvare in former davs that sueh a hiding- 
place existed. He conld never have learned about 
it in that way. It isimpossible.” 

“He declares that he never heard of it till the 
vision came to him. My mother told lim that she 
derived the information from my grandfather, and 
she bade him send me to seek for that which would 
restoreto me what has been so long unjustly witheld,” 

The last words had scarcely passed the lips of the 
speaker before she was aware of their imprudence. 
Mrs. Hawks furiously repeated : 

“Ungustly! Tew dare you use such a word in con- 
nection with me? Your mother was disinherited be- 
cause she stabbed the old man to the heart by her 
unfilial cenduct. He never meant that any portion of 
his wealth should descend to her child, and I shall 
take good care that his wishes in that respect are not 
thwarted. I shal no longer defer making my will, 
and you may tell your father that his own want of 
principle is the cause of your being disinherited. I 
shall leave you enough to live on respectably, but no 
more; and, after what has just happened, I thinksmy- 
self very gencrous to do even that for you.” 

Inew bent her bead, but she had no reply te make, 
and a Hawke went on; 

You have no th oaks for small favours, I. suppose: 
But why should I expect thom from a girl who was 
680 anxious to grasp my whole estate as to do what 
you have lately done? Till now I have hesitatedas 
to the justice of giving my fortune to one who is a 
cemparative stranger to me, but I shall do so no 
longer. I have sent for my Jawyer, and before this 
day is over I shall make such a disposition. of my 
property as will effectually cut yon off from its en- 
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joyment. An annuity for life shall be secured 
to you, but nothing more. That is all I have to say, 
and you may repeat it to your father as soon as you 
choose. You can call Perkins now.” 

“Aunt Eunice, I cannot give such a message as 
that to. my poor father, for it would kill him. There 
is no need to tell him of your intentions. He may 
not live to know that I have been cut off by you for 
astranger. He is dying, aunt. He cannot jastmuch 
longer, I fear; and—and—oh! Aunt Dunice, have 
yewno pity for me ?—none for that broken-down man, 
who will never be able to outlive the certainty that 
leis child: has lost your favour through his offence ? 
If he hadi net sent me to Oaklands. I should never 
lraare gone; you. well know, and he-will. blame himself 
for being the cause of evil te me.” 

Untouched by this. appeal, Mrs: Hawks icily said : 

“Your father is: slowly poisoning himse!f witlr the 
drug he uses to such excess. If he dies it willkmot 
be because I choose to disaypointhis hopes for oup 
but from the natural result of hig own.simful 
indulgence. I have long seem what. the: end. must 
bey but it is useless to reasom with sach smanashe 
is. T-immiet that you shall tell hima wikat hea. passed 
between us to-day, that he may and 
appreciate the evil resulis.of hie own conduct. As 
to-Insie coming baelt to. him to reveal: tie» liding- 

it i#ell mensense, 


Do this, or I shall cut you.off with «| plaee-of » will that-never wns madey 


Im his-visits- to Oaietends, before, he» persuaded) my 
sister to ruw off with lim, he has» pried! ite —— 
cranny, 2nd discovered the reces#in the wail. 

had, nodoubt, forgotten its existence tilicw dren 
brought back its. memory, and lke-thought, i best te 
find out. if anything were concealed im it;. so he sent 
you on this shameful errand. That i# « far moum 
rational explanation tham the one Mr. Lepes chooses| 
to give, and it is the onlpene E shall choose to put 
faith in. I am tived—I must:rest before Mir. Manly 
comes. Call Perkins, and! yow can joim Miss Gordon. 
in the room, if you, wislt it” 

“Excuse me, aunt; ED will retorm Lone if pita 
please. My father ie tee much indisposetl: tor 
without me long.” 

“Umph! jealous. suppose! Well, you liave good | 
canse for it if yow only mew alll!” muttered) Mrs, 
Haake. 

She then spoke, in a louder key: 

“Do as you will, child; only call Perkins to me 
before you go. ‘This is the second time, have told 
you I want her, and you haven't. moved. yet. I 
suppose you think as youare not to get any fortune 
it. doesn’t matter whether you do: aa I bid you, or 
not.” 

Ines arese, and, after tapping, on the deor of the 
dressing-room, Mrs: Perkins. came from. it, lookiag 
uneasy and irritated. She had heard every word 
that had passed between her mistress. and.her niece, 
and in this fivst moment of defeat she could think 
of nothing but the treachery of heryoung ally; for 
she felt assured that Rosa must. have used. all her, 
arts in her own interests to have brought about.sucha 
crisis as the present one. 

Mrs.. Perkins silently offered her mistrese, the at- 
tentions she needed; and, after being so summarily. 
dismissed, Inez-only paused to say : 

“Good-bye, aunt!” and. effected her eseape from 
the room. 

When Mrs. Hawks was comfortably placed upon 
her pillows the waiting-womaa curtly asked ; 

“Will you tell me what. that lawyer is really 
coming here for, ma’am? I hope to heaven that 
you were only taunting. Miss Inez when. you said 
what you did before ] went out. You can’t, be, in 
earnest, ma’am?” 

“] shall soon show you whether I amor not,” was 
the peevish reply. ‘“ Don't worry me now, Perkins; 
for I am tired and mnst: rest.” 

“You'll soon have time enough to. rest. iff heaven 
will. let. you lie dowm im peace after you have 
dene such a wrong as you threatened just now. 
What will you say to. your own. father aad, sister 
when you meet them in the other warld, if. you've 
gone and given the old man’s fortune to an under- 
mining stranger and left. your owm blood next,to 
nothing? Do you think, they'll take; you by the 
hand and welcome you with songs: of joy? Not 
they after you've done such. crying wrong to the 
poor child that’s just left you half broken-hearted” 

What effect this appeal might. have had no one 
ean say had Mrs. Hawks heard, it; but it wae 
scarcely commenced when she fell into a-shight con- 
vulsion, which was followed by the sudden.and deep 
sleep which always followed, her attacks 

While her senses were. locked in obliviomit was 
dangerous to attempt to arouse her, for if. such a 
thing happened. she invariably fell into one. of ber 
most frightful spasms. 

As Mrs. Perkins looked. dowm om her chaaged 
face she resentfully muttered : 

“Tf I theught she'd die im the:fit I believe I could 


find it in aay heash tartan her up; but. she'd be }, 














sure not to die. She’d revive so as to make that 
will cutting my poor darling off for that deceitfu) 
young viper. I wonder how I could have trusted 
that treacherous face. She ain’t like Anna Moore 
for nothing. I know that she kept the old man’s 
anger alive against poor Miss Insie, and she did it 
that the money might all be left to this one. Sho 
never liked Miss Insie much, and after all that fuss 
about the Hastings affair it is easy to understand 
that no leve was lost between them.” 

Although apparently asleep the consciousness of 
Mrs. Hawks seemed half awake, for the name spoken 
by her attendant struek a cord that instantly 
vibrated, and she faintly whispered: 

“Anna Moore—Amna Moore! Yes, I was very 
fond of her! We-were more to each other than 
Insie and I, and this girl is strangely like her. 
Don’t you see that is why I am drawn towards her? 
She brings mo baeke my youth, Itis but just. 
Anna's influence mova me half that I have, so 
Ih rescue this girk frem dependance by giving 
allto her. L suspect—I almost know who she is, 
though she does not herself But what dees that 
matter? [ love her ag, I did her motlier beforo 
her, and Tl? do what I please with my-own.” 

Mrs. Perkins imperfeetly camght the duift of theso 
disjointed mutterings, and. she wrung her hands in 
impotent despair. She felithatsahe must vent her 
wratlz on someone, amdishe glided aeressthe parlour, 
, and after a slight tap-om tihe-door of Besa’s. room un- 
| ceremoniously entered, Shie-found that young lady 
P reclining im a pa et for it — yet too 
| early: in. the-dagy for herto-besmmmoned.to her dutic: 
| Rosa laid her bool: aside, and: with her engagin: 

the stormy faee of her visito 


© ancd 


: “My dear Mra. Perkins, sing: | ed to 
annoy yor?) Your face-has » weny-singniax, not 1 
‘say sinister expression. [ laope that: yom are no: 
 augry with me,for I have done all that was in 
| my power te carry out your have been 
do | near Mrs. Haws.” 


; Wnty woman shook herfinger emphatically towar: 
| “¥ou. are: capable of amythimg, Miss Gordon—you 
tare. Yowthinigto: comeover me now with your sof 
words, when you've been and done all you could to ge: 
around that old woman in yonder, and make her be- 
lieve that you are fit to be trusted with her money 
You've sant Miss. Inez to the right- about; but I'vo 
come to tell you thatif my mistzesa is silly enough 
to make a will in your favouryit won't be worth the 
paper it’s writ on. I know that a settlement was 
made that gavethe estete baek to theheirof the Hor- 
ton’s after Mrs. Hawks dies, and*that paper shall be 
found yet if it is-above grounk” 

Rosa listened to this long additesarwith: an. air of 
innocent. astouishmeut. 

She: qniethy said : 

“} hope it is.so, Mra. Perkina,for I assure you 
that I haverno wish to dopvive Miss-Iopes-of her in~ 
heritance.. If Mrs. Hawks entertains-sucl+ liberal in- 
tentions towarda me, I was far frounguspecting them ; 
but. sho. will thinks better of it, So empricious se 
woman as she is cam searcély be relied om ‘To-day 
she is: offended with her nieec, bat to-morrew she 
will be in a good hamour with Wer agaim. TF promise 
to do all that isin my power to appease her anger, 
but. to de that 1 must. mow its;canse” 

“As if you hadn't, fonnd: thetiout already,” ex- 
claimed. Mrs. Perline, contenyptnousiy: “Catch » 
weasel asleep indeed! I seo through: you at last, 
Mise Gordon, and you can't deceivemre aay longer. 
You've quly been tryimg to feathes yaw own_nest- 
while pretéhding to be looking adtem the intexeats-ot 
Miss-Inez, You've-won the fins play; lute the.odd 
trick has, to come yet, and you-shalk find: out. that. 
Miss: Lopez will hold the: winning -enmd.” 

The eyes of Rosa flashed; aud an panera of 
superb disdain cavlod her ruby lip Pohook uponher 
then, one would, have declaned her tovhe tha very ine 
carnation of truthand outraged honour. 

She k:wgistily rephied.: 

“It matters little to moy Mrs. Perkins, who may. ct 
may 1.0t hold the winning card, as you call it. Loaly 
know that I have done my duty by the.porir old lady 
of whom. you spenk.so disvespectfully. Miy heart has 
been touched with pity for her condition, wandit my. 
maaner of evincing sympathy hae wom or her affec- 
tions, am I to blame for it, I ask you?) Mrs. Hawke's: 
niece neglects-her, not. witiully, L believe ; but. still 
she rarely visita her, and if her aunt, contrastsmy 
devotion with her indi@erence, can yon wonder that 
she prefers me to her? |. beg that you wild not pet- 
mit yourself toaddress me in such.nmauner ogaid, 
for L cannot submit te be insulted with. imspunity. 
believe: you to be. @ good: woman, andl knew you to 
be au excellent. nurse; but even those qualities: may 
be outweighed by the faults of temper you have dis- 
played te-day.’ 

The cool impertinence of this. addzses actmally ap- 
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pailed tho irate listener. For a few moments she 
stood open-mouthed and breathless, incapable of arti- 
culating 2 word: Then witha deep inspiration she 
ejaculated : 

“ Well, this does beat all! That I shonld live to 
hear myself tallied to in such a way by « slip of a 
girl that was took in the family but the other day.” 

Before she could add more Rosa peinted to the 
door, and:peremptorily said : 

“] will do more than talk, Mrs. Perkins, if you do 
not leave me without.adding to the insults you have 
already given: me, Youwwill oblige me by remember- 
ing that I have taken the. position of Mrs. Hawks's 
adopted daughter, and as such I claim respectful 
treatment from her dependants. If you wish to re- 
tain your place you must change your tactics towards 
me, or I will use the power I have gained in a way 
that will not be very agreeable to you. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. You can go now, as-I think we 
fully understand each other.” 

In the excess of her rage, and astonishment at this 
calm assumption of superiority, Mrs. Perkins aetually 
left the room without another word. Her tongue 
seemed paralyzed, and all her faculties in such a 
state of confusion that she thought it best to retreat, 
even if there were ignominy in doing so, till she had 
time to reflect, and arrange some plan that promised 
to defeat the manceuvres of the enemy. 

Rosa Gordon had measured her own strength, and 
believed her footing too secure to be shaken by her 
adversary, or she would never have dared to defy her 
in this insolent manner. Such was:the conviction of 
the waiting-woman ; but after long reflection on the 
scene that had just passed, she consoled herself 
by repeating a piece of wisdom gathered from her 
own experience in life. 

“Tt’s the long head that wins at last, and that 
girl is lighter than chaff ; cunnimg as: she is, I'll be 
more than even with her yet, clever as:she thinks 
herself.” 

Thus nmttering; Mrs. Perkins sat down beside her 
mistress to. fam her, and be at hand when. she 
awoke. 

At the end of half an. hour Mrs. Hawks opeued her 
eyes and asked : 

“Has Mr. Manly come yet? How long have I been 
asleep ?” 

“Nob.very long, maem. The lawyer ain't come 
yet, and when he does: I hardly think you’re strong 
enongh to see him to-day.” 

At this. Mrs. Hawks opened her eyes wide, show- 
ing the ghastly white ring around the pupil in its 
greatest extent. She scornfully said: 

“I am quite well enough to do what you have 
often urged on mes Help me into the parlour, and 
place me comfortably before Mr. Manly comes, for 
the sum shall not go down before my: will is made.” 

“Won't it be better to let your anger cool down 
before you see him, for Miss-—” 

“Hold yourtongue. Don’t mention the name of my 
nisee in my presence again to-day ; if you do, lll cat 
her off with half the annualsum [ thought of leaving 
her. Give me your‘arm. I don’t.feel strong enough 
to walk alone.” 

Swelling: with wrath and. humiliation, Mrs: Perkins 
bit her lips to keep back the words that sprang to 
them, and silently afforded the required assistance. 

Mrs. Mawkewas placed in a-large cnshioned chair, 
with a pillow at her back, and she then ordered a 
table to be drawn near her, on which pens, ink. and 
paper were placed ready for use. 

Rosa was then.summoned, and. Mrs..Perkins: dis+ 
nissed, with orders to call acab and goto the Glades 
with the information that everything was prepared 
tur the execution of the will-whiel. was: to:cut Inez 
ut from her inheritence: 

in speechless:rage:she left the apartment, amd no 
sooner had the door closed on her than the pretty 
young hypocrite, who had se successfully carried out 
her own plans, leaned.over the:chair of theimiatuated 
— ond, kissing her witiered cheek, cavessingly 
saint: 

“You look better to-day, dear madam; and this 
cap is very becoming. Yow don't knew how nice 
and sweet looking youare in it.” 

“ Nonsense, child, don’t try to flatter me. In my 
young days I had some pretensions to good icols, 
but ill health and mental. sufferiug have destroyed 
them. Ihave not/been a liappy woman, Iosa, and 
to you I owe the little gleam of sunshine that falls 
on me naw. Iam deserted and betrayed by my own 
blood, and you are all that is: left to consele me. 
I hope that you really docarefor me a little, child?” 

There was-a wistful tone in her voice, and Rosa 
ae dispel the doubt her words seemed to 
imply. 

She kissed the tremulous hands that lay so help- 
lessly before her, and, kneeling on a cushien. that 
brought her:face on a level with that of her bene- 
factresa, she spolse, in tones that seemed to vibrate 
with emotion: 





“ Dol care for yonalittle? Alt, deav Mrs. Hawks,, 
be more just to your poor Resa. I cling to youas 
my only friend—I{ love you as if you were my mo 
ther. Till I knew you I was utterly alone’ in the 
world—a castaway with no position in life, no heart 
to lean on; but you, in your sublime beneficerice; 
have given me both. Only let mo love you as my 
heart prompts, and you will feel that you have in- 
deed gained a dutiful and affectionate daughter in 
adopting me.” 

She spoke so close to the old lady's ear that she 
heard and understood every word of this avrtinl 
address, and responded to,it by swying: 

“T believe it, Rosayand I will this day prove! to 
you how highly I appreciate your devotion. Ne one 
shall stand between you and me. I[ will do-all far 
you that » mother could: do for her own child.” 

While Rosa was profusely pouring forth her thenks 
and protestations a knock came to the door, and Mrsi 
Hawks hurriedly said : 

“Phat will do, my love: There is the lwwyer I 
sent for to make my will. Open the door and asi 
him in, for Lam anxious to get the thing done: and 
off my mind.” 

Rosa’s heart bounded wildly. Slieknew that Mrs: 


Hawks was furiously angry with her nieceomw ae- | 


count of her visit to Oaklands, aad she angured thiv 
best results to herself from this: sudden determiam- 
tion to exeeute her last testament while im: this: state 
of feeling towards Ines. 

She moved swiftly towards the door, openct it, 
and admitted a grave-looking man, past middlm age. 
who bowed profoundly before her, wd: aanounced 
himeelf as Mr. Many. 

Mrs. Hawks greeted him ag am old acquaiatamce, 
metioned him to a seat, and then, turnimg: to ber 
youmg companion, said: 

“Yon ean goto your owmroom new, my deam, ab 
T have business of importance to distuss with Mm 
Manly: If I should need you, you will be wishin 
calk” 

Ross. promptly obeyed; but, as she tob) Titty 
Bates, she left the door of commnnivationinmentadily 
closed, and listened. to all: that passdd aber the 
arrival of the lawyer. 

Mr. Manly drew hie chair nearer to the thble be: 
side which his client sat, and spoke im a hamk 
metallic voice, the peeuliar ring of whieh enabled 
Mrs. Hawks:to comprehend what he was: saying. 

“It is mauy years since we met, madam, and time: 
has not dealt lightly with either of us. But pray 
excuse me ; I forgot tliat ladies don’t like.to hear of 
such clianges; so woe will turn to ~ more agreeable 
subject. Your niece is:a very lovely girl, I mast 
sny. I have seldom seen so-beantifal « blonde.” 

Mis. Hawke's wrath was rising at the suppasetl 
praise of Ines, but his:coneluding words enligditened. 
her as to the mistake she had made, amd she gr 
ciensly said : 

“ The young lady whe has/just left us is not my 
niece, but my adopted daughter: I have sent fer you 
to-day to recognize’ the elvis legally: as suci,. ards to 
execute nry will in her favour,” 

The man of law opened wide his lighb gray amos. 


band stammored, in a perturbed manrer: 
“What—what becomes of the claims of your |: 


niece, madam? Pxcuse me, Mrs. Ilewlesy bat. | do 
not think that your father comtemplasud: the panri- 
bility that his grand-daughter would bedisinheri usd; 
and his estate left to au alien, Yon. sarely cannati 
mean that the whole of your large fovtunr. shalb 


you with.« olne to its liding-place, whieh, must not 
be invaded till Ines Lopez attains her ninetednti 
year.’ 

“TI accepted the trust, and Mr. Horked gave me + 
small sealed, package-endorsed on the back : 

“*To be epened by Roger Manly on the. fern 
teenth of August, eighteon handretl and: fiftf¥-aue 
the day Inez Lopez completes her nineteenth year 

“ Now, madam, comes the painful:and bunailiating 
part.of: my revelation. That paper, witich, eontaipod 
the secret. of. the hiding-place formed fer Mr. Hor 
ton’s last will, has. been stolen frdm: the tin bex in 
which it was kept. Ileaven kaows by, whom, fer | 
have mo meaas: of discovering, I was natunatiy 
curious to kmow what it contained, and on the very 
day named L sought for the paekige in-vain: + 
had been, abstracted, by whone oF for what prmpese t 
eannot conjecture.” 

The twotholsed at-each ether a moraént in dilenne, 
them With.a movement, of contempt Mrs, Hawks. srie : 

* You, seem to take remarkable eave of tho in 
terests. of yourclients I mustsmy. Sitelf atirust. ne 
_ that should have been placed where it wae impos 
sible for aayene to reach it but yoursell, amd yore 
carelessness is inexensable.” 

“So L believed it was placed, Mrs, Lawhka I lave 
in. nty office substantial boxes, with patent. ldeles 
labelled with the different lettérs-of the akphebet 
aml ia letter Il the papers relative to your héthet’ 
estate were kept. The one | refor te wae, andi 
them,” 

“ And. weve they the only papers iythet-bex 7” 

“No, madam. loward, Ilathaway, Aawiitis, and 
Hopkinson were all in the same veceptecke ; thet is 
deeds; &e., belonging to those wentlenten, Were ther . 
but:I allowed ne one access tothe boxes but: ntyséll.”’ 

“ How do you account for the disappearance of thes 
paper, then ?” 

“Tt must have been taken away when D wae ilk | 
lind a sudden attack of insetisibility while in-nty 
Offies. not long since, and whren I got-ewer'it £ fdund 
that.my buneh of keys had becn: left: several hours 
lyiag on my desk: I examined inte my papdrs «4 
well aa I could, but. it was some timé before £ was 
strong enough to-do much, Whrex the fourtidentiir of 
August. came round | opened the: H ber, «til foreted 
to my dismay that it had heen robbed: of tlie very 
thing, L.iwassin searehof. Vhatis the wield teath: 
of the matter, Mrs. Hawks, humiliating as it is tomb 
to. donlet® it.” 

Mrs: Hawks, meditated a fow momdunte; amd then 
asked: 

“Could anyone in the imterest.of Myr. Lepes have 
coumnitted-tle theft 2” i 

“TE that lind, brien se, you would: lieve: hetwd: fram 
that gentleman! before wow, maddmy. for b anywers 
certain! that, nt-the: age natned: hiss deaghtert wae th 
come inty pessession of a lat¢e portioned tlihestat 
you hold. asabselutely your ova, Nez whol ver teok 
that, paper intended.to serve his own! private ends: hy 
doing, se, and! Miss Lopez will Wave te pity, a large 
sun if she ever recovers it.” 

(T6 be continued) 








CAGGHT IN: NER. OWN. TOTS, 


P4saT Rosalie Meadows: wasithe: belie amd wast s 
of Metidpwville: no me was insane aiénaghte attemsps 
to dary ;-and tat Tuasealie Meadows was aolkermiagz 
heantless cequette:--the fouinine por lian, at teaat, of 


descend to an adopted daughter?” } Meadowville. ware: onli: too. wlad: taiadsaits Indbad 


“Phat isi precisely my nientioi, Mm Maniy, and 
all you have to do is te cavry ont my wishes, far 
whieh purpose I caused yow to be susamaned hee 
If my fatlrer had: desigwed any portion of his: wealth 
to descend to the @ild of the daughter he hed) hime 
self cast off, ke would: have nade somerprovision to 
tliat effect. Since he did not dw sa, | iewl myself at 
liberty to dispose of the whole estate avcerding' to 
my own wishes.. [I shall provide for ny niace- hy 
leaving her an annuity sufficient for her to live on, 
but the bulk of my fertune shalt go to Rosa Gordon, 
tle young girl whe has just left ux Sheis far more 
to me than ever Inez has been.” 

Mr. Manly listened respectfully, but he was exix 
dently much agitated. Ile arose, and tool: seveusl | 
turns: voross: the floor, wppareutly debating: in his. 
own mind what he should say. At lemgth le again 
resumed his seat, and somewhat huskily spolte.: 

“ In this conjuncture of affairs it becomes: my pain+ 
ful duty to inform you, madam, of what 1 had hopsd 
no one beside myself might ever know. There was 
@ will drawn up by Mr. Horton hiinself:and witnessed 
by myself, and one otlier person who is since dead 
I cannot tell you precisely what it contained, for I 
was not permitted te read it aver, but after it.was 
sealed your father said te me: 

“«This will secure the succession of the estata to. 
my grand-daughter. Iwill place it where it will be 
safe till the time for its use arrives, I will furnish 


it wom the dulight.of cnpvisua okl- ladlow—chisiu 
antique maitons—in Rosalie’s nati; tian. tou mew! 
together anew a wuek raul jnlest vienshy-careeamal tlhe 
siyingsiamd deings of thit, young lady dueing, tlie 
weels whiely liad pass) since (lo lags meetiog, 

Phintallto state, lowdiea was: net. sites ime 
contof the: mauy Lard things which wereeaidobther 
Thee bitter wails of voum: maidens Whe kereelf and 
the ominons shales ol. wicient: heads were. net. all: 
the result-.ofi-anvy sul jealousy aad okd-maideniak. 
spleen. 

Rosalic.gave very strong evidenos of Boling hoax 
loss: Beside the fartof her being weny peatiy, wory 
charming..awlin ovory way the. farouniée of fortune. 
—noas. uf, whieh things. cowld réally. have bee» 
charged against her as foulie—she lad ». toby 
aggravating way of using all her fasoinationn tw 
win asvay the lovers of hor companions-and frisnds., 
andthen, whan she lad won they of-eedll ydaugh ihe, 
at them—saueily telling them she had never. been. 
Acrious even in a thought regarding thémyand eoa- 
temptuously advising thom to rébuen- te their old 
loves, 

A few aacepted this adviea, wor foegivem, and: 
reinstated im the affections of theis sieethemria, 
whem-theyloved more, amd heartihy joined with im 
raiki _ Rosalie’s caqnetting ;, a fav mame 
attempted to. pat lier advice in feree, bu were in- 





dignantly dismissed by their neglected ladyeves— 
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as they richly deserved—and were very generally 
laughed at by the community at large; but a still 
greater number upbraided the false coquette with 
burning and even insulting words, and left her with 
curses on the hour they had first seen her. 

Strange to say, though Rosalie was a proud 
girl—not without sensibility too, and, at times, even 
tender-hearted—the despair she caused never cost 
her a tear; nor did the indignant reproaches, often 
poured ferth upon her once enkindle her spirit to 
anger; she even enjoyed these passionate transports 
of rage against her as the strongest proof of ber 
power ever her victims. 

But this is a state ef mind and feeling peculiar to 
the true cequette; it is abselutcly impossible for any 
woman te be a thereugh flirt whese heart is suscep+ 
tible te the higher emetiens and liable to become at 
any time a prey to pity and remerse. ei) 

Resalic had pretty well exhausted the flirting re- 
sources @f Meadewville. There was net a young 
man of any pretensiens te geod leeks, good manners, 
or any single attraction whatever, whom she had 
not reviewed with a critical eye, and openly flirted 
with, if she ceusidered him werth her while,.,And 
now, Meadewville being exhausted, Rosalie began te 
sigh fer fresh fields and pastures new. Sho teok it 
inte her pretty little head ene day to tease her 
‘ather te take her to London to spead a winter. 

Mr. Meadews was a rich man and a widower; 
Rosalie was his enly child and the light of his eyes, 
He had never refused her anything since the day;he 
buried his pretty young wife; and so Miss Meadows 
went te London: ¢ 

There she met a very different class of yeung men 
-0 these she had been accustomed toin Meadewville ; 
and éhe found herself quite as much admired as:in 
ier native tewn; fer youth and beauty anda huadred 
heusand pounds are quite as charming in London or 
any other great city, as in the provinces. 

Resalic, notwithstanding hermany former triumphs, 
was almest intoxicated by the mere elegant hemage 
of town; and it is impessible te conjecture what 
might have beca the end ef all this gaiety if our 
young cequette had mot aweke one meraing to the 
amazing discevery that she pessessed a heart—a heart 
which at the remembrance ef one voice throbbed, and 
beat, and burmed, and sent the rushing colour .in 
waves of crimson to her face to tell her that she was 
in loye, 

Among the half-hundred yeung men whem Rosalie 
oad met since she left Meadewville was an artist— 
handsome, talented, and petted by all the lovers of 

distinguished peeple in Lenden. 

Mr. Heward Vining was quite different from any- 
one whom Resalie had ever known, either in her na- 
tive town or ameag the more fashionable people she 
had met in the great city; fer one thing, he did not 
seem at all overceme by her many graces and fasci- 
nations, and rather neglected her even when she 
was most beautiful ; and, as always happens in such 
cases, Resalie was mightily piqued by this remark- 
able course of conduct on the part of the young 
artist. 

But that could not blind her to the fact that he 
was the handsomest man she had ever seen, and 
>ossessed @ voice that was music to her ears. He 
sang too, and sang well—with power, sweet- 
uess and expression; aad his siagiag charmed the 
heart as well as the ear of Rosalie Meadows, till at 
last she was thunder-struck when she felt that 
she luved—actually leved Mr. Vining; and hardiy 
dared to hope that he returned the feeling. 

Rosalie weuld have marked eut a certain course to 
pursue in this emergency if she could have decided 
what to de; but she ceuld not, for, unexpectedly, 
she feund herself mei the attacking party; and she 
felt that all her efforts were necessary te defend her 
from beceming mere im the enemy's power. Accord- 

ngly she became reserved and timid, with just 


4 


suflicient bashfulness whem in Mr. Vining's pre- |, 


sence te render her attractive and interesting. 

Mr. Vining, ceusiderably spoiled by over-much flat- 
tery and petting, teek very little notice ef Rosalie while 
she had beer euly ene of the rich, pretty and well- 

ressed young ladies whom he was accustomed 
o meet ; but whea she teok to blushing and faltering 
under his gaze, and sometimes gave a quick little 
nerveus start if he chanced te address her suddenly, 
he observed her more attentively. 

He found that she was unusually pretty, and that 
too in a way that suited his artistic eye; she was 
petite and graceful, amd quite a medel as te form and 
elegance. Her features were small and delicate ; 

er mouth was like a little bow of ruby velvet; her 
complexion all pearl and peack-bloom, and her large 
gray eyes of a dezen different shades in as many 
minutes. And then such a wealth of fair brewn, 
floss-like hair, neither smooth nor curling, but flow- 
ing about in soft, wavy masses, as was of itself suffi- 
cient to win the heart of any lover of beauty. 
Mr. Vining sketched the pretty face, framed in its 


wonderful hair, half a dozen times; and then he 
begged Rosalie to sit to him for a full-length picture. 
She consented, and she triumphed greatly in having 
won such a tribute of his admiration ; for she could not 
learn that he had ever yet paid any other woman a 
similar compliment. She began to indulge hopes; 
and something of her original saucy coquetry re- 
turned ; but.Vining was already interested, and her 
little airs and graces only made her more charming 
to him. 

“T have. won him!” thought Rosalie ; and she had 
never yet known such triumph as she experienced 
in this conquest, but she fel{: no desire to throw aside 
the heart which had cost her so many doubts, fears 
and, hopes. 

She acknowledged to herself that she loved at last ; 
and when, as sometimes happened, some caprice on 
the part of her admirer would set her wondering 
whether he really loved her, she for the first time felt 
occasional twinges of conscience for the pain she had 
caused ethers. This was to her the very strongest 

reef of the wonderful change which had come over 
~ aad she thought with dread and dismay of what 
her future weuld be, if it indeed should happen that 
he whem she loved was only trifling with her asshe 
had trifed with se many. 
Indeed it was some time before Mr. Vining could 


|| make up his mind what he should do; that Rosalie 


was.aicoquette he perceived even while he allowed 
himself to become each day more fascinated with her, 
but that she really loved him he felt assured from 
the first. 

The fulllength portrait was nearly finished, and 
the season was drawing te a close. Mr. Meadows 
had already told Rosalie that the day was fixed upon 
for their return to Meadowville. Vining at last de- 
cided to hazard an avowal of his love; and Rosalie 
did net receive his declaration with the customary 
scoraful triumph. She listened with glowing and 
averted face; and the voice that softly murmured, 
“Yos, I leve yeu, Howard,” was almost inaudible; 
but he heard it, for when did any lover fail to under- 
stand the veice that said, “I love you!” though it 
were fainter than the sighing of dying zephyrs? 
And se Resalie Meadows was betrothed, and a 
considerabletalk that circumstance occasioned whenit 
became kaown in Meadowville.. The prevailing 
feeling, however, was one of. unalloyed pleasure, for 
now the dangerous and beautiful little creature who 
had wrought such terror in the hearts both ef mam- 
masand daughters was fast tied up and could do no 
farther harm. 

For atime after Rosalie’s return to Meadowville she 
was very subdued, gave up her whole existence ap- 
parently to reading and auswering her lover's letters, 
and seemed to have become actually blind to the 
existence of eligible partners toa flirtation. Howard 
Vining took advantage of the frst warm weather to 
visit Meadowville, ostensibly ona sketchiag-tour, but 
really to enjey the society of his fair lady-leve, with 
whom he might be seen constantly rambling about 
through all the. pretty walks about the place or rid- 
ing horseback in a style which drove Rosalie’s former 
suitors te despair. 

That he was very handsome every girl in Meadow- 
ville acknowledged after a single minute's observa- 
tion, while the male portion, especially those who 
had admired Rosalie, vied with each other in bestow- 


ing the epithets of “vain, stuck-up popinjay—con- 


ceited city swell, and foppish painter,” upon the 
more fortunate object of fertune’s and Rosalie’s 
smiles. 

The devotion of the lovers became quite a pro- 
verb, and kind friends sneeringly cengratulated Miss 
Meadows on having chesem a lever who would net 
permit her to.leok, think, or even breathe, except as 
he appreved. 

Rosalie’s vanity, quick to take fire, was instantly 
in « flame at these werds. 

‘“Oh, they think I fear him!” she exclaimed. “ Per- 
haps—whe kaews?—they fancy I dare net dirt lest 
I might lose him. They shall see.” 

Summer was coming en apace, amd one very 


following day in case the weather should preve pro- 
pitieus. 

The weather was fine and the sun smiled his 
warmest and brightest. The spet selected fer the 
pic-nic was seme three er four miles outside ef 
Meadewville—the picturesque ruins of a tumble- 
down old heuse which had served as the retreat ef 
loyalists during the Revelutien. Vining had not 
formally asked Resalie te ge with him, regarding it 
as a matter ef course that she weuld de se. 

Accerdingly, at the appointed houria the merning, 
he dreve up te the deer in a pretty little peny-car- 
riage which he had erdered frem Lenden fer her 
especial use. To his astenishment ho feund her 
dressed in her most becoming ridimg-habit—blue, 
with a little jockey hat to match, that set off her 








blonde beauty to the utmost advantage. 


bright and warm day a pic-nic was arranged fer the || 





Several young ladies and gentlemen surrounded 
her, admiring her habit, and complimenting her beau. 
tiful horse, everyone dying with curiosity to seo 
how she was going to act with regard to Vining and 

i y-carriage. 

“Why, Rosie, do you prefer to ride?” exclaimed 
Vining. “Now it will waste time for me to go and 
get my horse—why couldn’t you have sent me word 
what you wanted to do? Loop up your habit, and 
get into the carriage, won't you?” 

“I’m going to ride, thank you,” said Rosalie, care- 
lessly drawing on her glove, and giving it to a gen- 
tleman beside her to button. 

“Now, be reasonable, Rosie—don’t you see how 
long it will take me to make a change?” returned 
Vining, impatiently. 

“ But there’s no occasion to make any change, Mr. 
Vining ; I have promised to accompany Mr. Newton 
—and here he comes. You are a minute and a half 
late, Frank.” 

And she shook her little riding-whip -at the new 
comer, @ handsome young man who sat his horse 
with singular ease and grace, and looked alto- 
gether a very formidable rival even for Howard 
Vining. 

“A thousand pardons, Miss Rosalie,” he said. 
“You have done me too much honour to wait for 
me.” 

“TI couldn’t help myself, or I wouldn't,” was the 
reply, with all the speaker’s arch coquetry, as she 
loeked roguishly into the face that was now close 
beside her ; she accepted his offered hand and sprang 
lightly into the saddle. 

The next moment the pair galloped off together, 
heading the party of pic-nickers, who, after some 
little difficulty, were all arranged in various car- 
riages. 

Howard Vining had borne this extraordinary freak 
on the part of his betrothed with admirable cootness. 
At the first a very faint flush mounted to his brow 
when Rosalie announced her intention of accepting 
another escort than his own; but an instant after he 
nedded his head with easy nonchalance, saluted 
Frank Newton when he arrived, and, turning away, 
took ue farther notice of Rosalie or her companion. 

Preseatly he said, perceiving there was some diffi- 
culty in disposing of all parties: 

“Cannet I offer anyone a placein my carriage ?— 
here is room enough going to waste.” 

“How stupid of us not to have thought of that,” 
exclaimed someone. “ Here is Miss Allan, Mr. Vining 
—everybody is disposed of but this very charming 
young lady.” 3 

Vining. sprang from the carriage at once and as- 
sisted Miss Allan to enterit. He busied himself for 
several minutes in making her comfortable, and there 
were many ether fair maidens who blamed themselves 
for their haste. in selecting places in the other car- 
riages, and their blindness in not perceiving that 
Vining’s was vacant. 

Meantime Heward and his companion, who had 
met many times before, were conversing like old 
friends. Christine Allan was a very handsome, bril- 
liant girl; and by many thought more beautiful than 
Rosalie; but she had mever been looked upon as a 
rival for the fair coquette and possibly abhorred the 
art of flirtation. She was somewhat haughty, did 
not look upon the male species as superior beings ; 
and was, indeed, a trifle disposed to regard them 
with contempt. 

Ill-matured people might have called her “ strong- 
minded,” and in the sense of not being weak-minded 
she certainly would have deserved the reproach ; but 
Christine had no enemies in Meadowville ; and con- 
sequently no ane"ever bestowed the obnoxious epi- 
thet upen her. She was met strong-minded ; she was 
only young and quite inexperienced ; and when it is 
remembered that her opinien of mankind was founded 
upen these specimens of the race which came under 
her observation in Meadowville, and which had, one 
and a)l, united in bowing down before Rosalie Mea- 


\dows, her small regard for them is not so very much 


to be wendered at. 

Mr. Vining feund Christine a very charming com- 
panier; and ceuld Rosalie have known how very 
little he missed her pretty, winning little ways, but 
semewhat shallew cenversatien, while listening to the 
brilliant and witty remarks of Christine, she would 
have considered deeply before abandoning her lover 
te the damgers of such another ¢éte-a-téte. 

But Resalie was quite unconscious that she was 
hazarding her pesition in Mr. Vining’s heart; slic 
never dreamed that he would retaliate by devoting 
himself to another, but she was sufficiently prevoked 
by the cool maaner in which he received her own 
capricieus behaviour. 

Her chagrin was greatly increased when Mr. 
Vining arrived in company with Christine, and app2- 
rently uncemscieus of the existence of anybedy else ; 
and it required all her tact to conceal her discomfi- 
ture. ‘ 
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She did conceal it, however, and kept up one of the 
most brilliant flirtations she had ever been engaged 
in with Mr. Frank Newton. But in all her life she 
had never been so utterly miserable ; for Vining con- 
tinued most provokingly indifferent to the most flat- 
tering encouragement which she chose to bestow on 
Newton; and even persisted in ignoring all her little 
arts to win himself again to her side. 

As for Christine, she was at first amused and at 
last interested by this curious study. She had not 
been disposed to admire Mr. Vining at the begin- 
ning; in her eyes he was only another of the many 
admirers of Rosalie Meadows, and therefore could not 
amount to much of anything. 

But his manner of resenting Rosalie’s disposition 
to trifle with her engagement to him quite won her 
respect, and forced her to acknowledge that men 
were not all the shallow, silly fools she had unjustly 
thought them. The spirit of mischief entered into 
her too, and her feminine instinct for power was a 
little ‘aroused by the evident impression she had 
made on Mr. Vining. 

She seconded all his designs for punishing Rosalie 
most ably, and earned for herself a few ill-natured 
remarks to the effect “that she was no more dis- 
inclined to @ flirtation than Rosalie herself when she 
could find anyone to flirt with her.” 

Many discreet and single-minded damsels who 
had suffered at the expense of Miss Meadows now 
took this occasion of condoling with her on the 
shameful manner in which Mr. Vining was conduct- 
ing himself, and nearly drove our pretty little co- 
quette frantic with these additional doses of worm- 
wood in her cup of bitterness. But she kept up a 
brave show of indifference, while she devoutly 
prayed for the close of this the most painfyl day she 
had ever experienced. 

“He must come back to me,” she thonght, “and 
if he loves me still I will never, never try him like 
this again.” 

But Vining showed no disposition to go back to his 
former love—not even when she announced her in- 
tention of being driven home when the pic-nic broke 
up, because she was too tired to ride. Christine 
drove back with Howard Vining, and Rosalie, 
{furious with jealousy and anger, haughtily refused 
all other offers to drive her home, and again gal- 
loped off with Frank Newton, heading the party on 
its return to Meadowville. 

Vining did not call on his betrothed that evening, 
and she spent the weary hours in her own room 
anxiously awaiting the expected summons to meet 
him in the parlour, when she resolved she would 
apologize for her unpardonable behaviour and be re- 
instated in his favour again at any cost. 

But ten o’clock came, and no Vining; and Rosalie 
expiated her error of the day bya night of misera- 
ble tears, wounded vanity and_self-upbraidings. 
Vining did not come the next day; and Rosalie 
learned—of course—that he had called on Christine, 
and had spent a most charming evening. The next 
passed in like manner, and a rumour reached her 
that Christine had consented to forego her prejudice 
aceinst riding so far as to promise her company to 
Mr. Vining on the following day. 

Rosalie could bear no more. She dispatched a 
meek little note to her lover, tenderly upbraiding 
him for his neglect, and telling him she had been ill 
ever since he saw her last. 

Vining was melted, and kissed the little perfumed 
note a dozen times. 

“The dear little thing!” he murmured. “But I 
hate a coquette ; and nothing en earth would tempt 
me to become the husband of a heartless flirt.” 

Within an hour Vining was with Rosalie, and a 
very few minutes sufficed to restore harmony be- 
tween them. 

“It isn’t true that you are going to take Christine 
Allau_ riding to-morrow, Howard, iis it?” asked 
Rosalie, when Vining arose to leave her. 

“ Yes, it is true, Rosie—because I have made an 
engagement to do so.” 

“And you intend to keep it?” asked Rosalie, with 
an ominous flash of her gray eyes. 

“My child, I always keep an engagement—unless 
the ether party should choose to break it.” 

“Then I suppose you can have no objection to my 
going te ride with Frank Newton?” asked Rosalie, 
haughtily. 

‘‘Ne—under the circumstances, as your own wil- 
fulness has been the cause of my not been able to 
accempany yeu myself.” 

“Thank you!” said Rosalie, mockingly. ‘“ You 
are tee kind, sir; but I shall not accept your 
genereus permission. I shall not be of the riding 
party at all.” 

“Well, that would perhaps be best,” said Vining, 
in a tene of calm reflection. “I think I should pre- 
fer itso, Resa.” And then he clasped the little hand 
close, kissed her lightly on the brow and was gone. 


for all my cruelty to others.” 


tormented little mind. 


again and again, and then with s sharp: twinge 6 
jealousy she answered the thought : myst’ 5 


cannot disguise it. 
should net be of the party, but I shall ge—TI shall!” 

Accordingly, Rosalie was on her mettle again’; at 
the flirtation between herself and Mr. Newton w 
renewed with redoubled vigour. ‘ nnd 

The day ended as the pic-nic had endedfor Rosalie; 
for her lover. roa 

“No,” she said. “ He loves Christine Allan—T will 
not stoop to win him back. Let him go; if'my heart 
breaks.” wt My 

But Rosalie was far less brave than ‘her ‘world. 
Accident brought about a reconciliation between hort 
herself and Mr. Vining; and white-she' blessed thd 
fortunate circumstance she reserted to every artificd 
of beauty, fascination, and love to rivet! anew’ her 
chains abont her lever. | -: / wa aba re 

But to her horror she found that'shé had lost all 
her old power over him. mwa of 

He paid her every attention that courtesy and their 
relation to each ether could demand, but the cool in- 
difference of his manner stung her to the Soul: She 
resorted to flirtatien again +» awaken ‘his former 


and each successive attempt enly proved how utterly 
unavailing it was in this case. ' 

“TI will release him!” said Rosalie, at last, in de- 
spair. “TI shall know the worst then; and nothing 
can be worse than this torture.” ; \ 

She wrote a formal note, begging an ‘interview ; 
and when Vining came, as he did, in answer to the 
note, his betrothed formally released him from all 
his vows to her. 

“ You are free,” she said, in conclusion, “and yon 
have my sincere wishes for your happiness.” 

“T have only to beg that you will always re- 
member that this was your own act, Miss Méadows,” 
said Vining. ml 

“ But your own earnest wish,” she answered, with 
a bitterness she could not conceal. : 

“T will not be so ungracious as to contradict you,” 
he answered; and left her witha slight bow and a 
careless adieu. f 

Rosalie fell right down where he left: het; and 
though she did not faint she lay there in @ heap upon 
the floor, for a time that seemed to her as months or 
years when she thought of it afterwards. -At last she 
arose and crawled away, with droeping: head, like 
some wounded animal, to hide herself in the solitude 
of her own room. / 

The gossips of Meadowville exulted finely, when 
the news of Rosalie’s defeat became noised abroad ; 
but no one, not even her own father; ever daréd to 
speak to her on the subject. ' 


a changed girl—a girl, indeed, no more—but a wo- 
man with a pale face, that always remained at the 
same time young and old, fair and smooth to the 
last, but aged under the burden of agrief that never 
lightened. ’ ' 

Vining married Christine Allan; and carried his 


im. 

But Rosalie Meadows never married. ‘She joined 
the Church, and was called a most devout ‘member ; 
she spent her money on charities, and her time 
among the poor and wretched: and she wore black 
from the time of her parting with Howard Vining 
till the hour of her death. E. €. 





VIRGINIA. 


——_>—-- — 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Arrer pondering these things over in her mind 
hour after hour Cora prepared to dress for the even- 


The dinner hour had leag since passed, and it was 
getting dusk. Hail came rattling against the win- 
dow, and a mournful sound of dead leaves arose 
from the grounds carried off by the wind, which 
seemed to wail over them. All this 
shudder. She rang the bell and ordered a cup of 
tea. That might restere her brilliancy—brilliancy ! 
She felt a theusand yearseld! Would a feeling of 
true yeuthfuluess ever come back to her ? 

A mirror was opposite her seat, swinging be- 
tween two gilded figures that seemed to hold it in its 





“How easily he takes it all,” thought Rosalie, 


place with their hands. Did the thoughts which 


but this time she would not humble: herself te send : 


love ; but from the beginning that had been a failire! |* 


She came forth from her room the next day | 


handsome and brilliant wife back te London with | 


ing, when Clarence Breeks had promised to come. | 


made her }- 





bitterly; and tears of mortification came into her | shook her so belong to that beautiful girl, with all 
eyes. “I don’t believe he hardly loves me after all, | her rich hair loosened into negligent disorder, and 
andI adore him. Oh, me! Iam punished enough | the weary young face resting on that small hand 


which the waves of hair half concealed? How de 


Rosalie wept a little, and thoughts that ‘were fat | licate and pale and wild-eyed the girl in the glass 
from soothing kept chasing themselves through her | looked. 


There was something weird about her which a 


“Does he love Christine?” she askéd bern ‘man like Mr. Broeks weuld shrink from. Yes, a cup 


of streng tea weuld change all that; if net there was 
plenty of champagne in the cellar, and that always 


“Yes, he does love her, and that so well’that he | invigorated her. 
No wonder he ‘prays: that) 'l 


‘Adress of purple silk hung in a wardrebe inthe 
next room. She weuld wear that—nething should 
imduce her te put em black for that ene evening 
‘Byerything eutdeors and in was gleemy enough 
without that. This purple dress had the bloom of « 
‘ripe plum rippling over it in waves. 

She would wear seme delicate lace about her 
neck’ and run a white ribben threugh the folds of 
|| herhair with a blusk-rese in the knet: ; 

.\'He ‘might think it strange, but she Wis teary e! 
‘présenting herself befere him in black. 

It'is wenderful how seen the theughts ef d young 
person can be diverted frem all seurcds ef annéy 
|| ‘ance by pretty trifles ef the teilet. Even a woman 
\ like this gives way te such weaknesses as readily a« 
thé imnocent of heart. 

“T will think ef him ne more,” she said, pushing 

back’ her hair with beth hands; “ ‘sufficient to the 
day is the evil thereof.’ When the time comes fo: 
action I will act. I shall find myself sufficient fo: 
the occasion when it arrives. After making mysel! 
mistress here, unquestiened almost, thera is little 
that I need despair of deing.” 
With these thoughts fleating in her mind, she 
folded her arms in her shawl, fell back against the 
cushions of her seat, and was soon ih a profound 
slumber. 

A servant came up with some tea on a waiter, but 
seeing her position went away again, walking on 
tiptoe. 

Clarence Brooks came later in the evening and 
found Cora radiant. The purple dress seemed 
rippling with chain lightning as she passed unde 
the chandeliers, the sparkle of champagne was in 
her eyes, the glow of almond flowers suffused hei 
cheeks. ‘ 
Mr: Brooks had never seen her in colouts before, at 


‘|least by gas-light. She was indeed a creature’ of 


raré beauty. 

“T need not ask if you are still suffering—never 
did I' see an appearance of health more perfect,” he 
said, taking the hand she held out. 

She drew him towards the couch, where the 
cushions he had brought for her still lay in con 
fusion. 

“Sit down,” she said, seating horself in ‘an éasy 
chait'close by the couch. 

“What a strange girl! you are! Why, this morn 
ing I really thought you would be ill.” 

“No,” she said, leaning her arm on the head of 
thé couch and dropping her hand carelessly down 
wards till the fingers teuched his hair; “ my sympa 
thies are troublesome enough, but in your case they 
shall. not make me ill.” 

“You felt for me, then, in my bitter disappoint 
ment regarding this man?” 

“Felt for you! Did I seem to feel? But we 
must not talk of it. Iam resolved that nething sad 
ler griévous shall come between us to-night. Bvery 
‘thought given to this miserablo person is a jewel 
thrown away.” 

He felt her breath floating over his face. This 
'man was not very much better or worse than other 
men; all this had its effect upon him. 

The night was stormy and disagreeable ; hail was 
ibeating upon the marble ef the celennade, and gushes 
of rain swept across the windews. ‘The centrast with 
jall the warmth and silken elegance within, full of 
comfort as it was, made itself keenly felt. 

| ‘That white hand dropped lightly—he kissed it 
instantly the colour came to his face, he started 
up from his lounging position and begged her pardon 
| with great earnestness. 

She smiled sweetly, looked down upon the flush 


q 


’ | of red his lips had left on the whiteness of her hand 


‘and pressed her own lips upon it. 

| “This is how I forgive you,” she said. 

He leoked at her a moment and then sat down sud 
denly as if electrified. 

“ Have I shocked you with the punishment ?” she 
questioned, shrinking back timidly. “Do you think 
the werse of me for that?” 

“Think the worse of you—heavens, no! Why ask 
the question ?” 

“ You looked so serious.” 

“ Would you have me look triumphant ?” 

“I—I have been very much to blame.” 

Tears rested upon her eyelashes. She wag really 
distressed. He saw this, and strove with delicate 
chivalry to reassure her 
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“Dogs the daughicr of Amos Lander regret that 
she has been kind te hisfriend? Does she fear that 
hip wall presume upen it?” 

“She fears nothing on this earth so much_as losing 
bis good opinion,” she said, in a soft, low voice. 

“That she never can. It is too firmly rooted. Why 
you ave trembling, dear.child!” 

“Ag 1?—nat much —-it is very foolish. “Wil you 
bave game music—-some battle-piece to hamuenize 
with the sterm ?” 

“Neo; det the tumult without take its own way. 
We will have nothing that.is not sweet and pathetic. 
Shall I 1, dee piano ?” 

“No; 1 wil! bring my-cuitar.” 

She avent.eut of the room, ran upstairs, aud «ame 
down again with the guiiar in her hand. 

“I must have a low seat,” she said, drawing an 
ottoman elose to the head of his couch and sitting 
down upon it like a bird of paradise. Her purple 
duegs extended far upen the earpet; the rege in 
her hair sent. iis petfume across her anditor’s lips. 
‘There was 10 nse in tryipg to resist the charm of her 
presence ; he gaveavay tait,especially as she did ne- 
thing to challenge admivatien, hut sat with dowancast 
eyasanda swecs seriouspess.of demeanour, tuning 
ber guilar 

She played a slow, tender little air at first, and 
after amlille joined in with her voice, which was 
sweet and sympathetic without being posverful. 
(here was wo altewpl at anything superior. Sle 

layed aud sang maturally, but with such feeling that 

x. Brogks feli tears stealing inte his eyes 

“ This is too sad ; the guitar is best for lively_airs,” 
@hesadd, lifting. her.himmid eyes to his, questioning 
hia with them. rather than with her voice. 

“Not-yet; do not make the transition too aljrupt; 
the charin would be broken. Whata sweet pliintive 
woiee You have.” 

She.answeored him with a.grateful look. The de- 
sire to please him was so intense that it absolutely 
the hawghkty creature humble as a little .¢hild. 

ga this feminine spirit been upou her from the first 
the struggle that had been going on in the heart of 


Clarence Brooks would probably never have existed. 
Beothatas itmay, fer the timode yielded ynresisting)y 


she Bympathetic feeling which her gentleness and 
grace excited, aud listened to her music with _hialf- 
Clased eyes, doubtis he really kuew his own 
heart, and whether he had not done grave injustice 


to. ihe lovely croatpre at his feet 

Cosa was not upol t. Trem ander these 
fringed eyelids she casi ya look at the noble face, 
whigh the five-liglt sh j so Gtfally, aad felt 
that her hear of iriuyph.was last approaching. What 
would she do withit? Of what avail the conquest 
ake was aleagat. save of ? 

Vas she nof that ot} n'swife? “No, no, ne; 
@ theysand times no!" s sid in her heart. He had 
committed aguvwss fraud marrying her. Had made 
luggeelf amepable to th y, degraded himself for 
aver. Shehad beon infatuated, insane, but not, in 
leve With him. AU that » » delusion. ow could 
it have been love wl hated him so pow ?— 
this new feeling was so different. 

This mow iveiing! Alas, alas, had it come tathat ? 
Yas, the hauchiy creature jad found its master pas- 
gen-awher all was teo lal« She would aet believe 
it, Rut heped yet to wrest happiness out of the future, 
rpahening, as *exk and wicked women will, that the 
ape great tani iv her husbapdabselved her from 4ll 
the obligations of her marriage vow—ebligatigns that 
the world. sronid never know. This woman, in the 
grander and nablur passion, as she deemed it, which 
possessed her pow, found excuses for treacghery, in- 
@ustica, anderen crime. Had he not, daserved all 
this? Was Alfred Seymour -worthy of a moment's 
vonsidaratien ? Maw had ho dealt with her? 

Baogily-as she had deali-with hin.in her rash, pas- 
sionato selfshuess—.i! «lie could only have seen it. 
Bat. yeoity aol arregance woulil pot permit har to 
leak clearly gn her own coyduct. 

\Mi.was siugulay that, in dhe intense scenn that she 
really ielt fm her husband's crime, her ewn zwere 
deadly ofignae uayer ons presented itself asfar out- 
matchiang dus. She was a usurper ip that heuse; ar 
impostor ; a woman why made her beauty the acces- 
sory of a framd whese least crime hall been .greater 
than bis, haganee wnrepenich of; yet-she daued te 


arraign aud despise hin. 












She.was #aeare ip all this; her crimeceemed only, 


Me eetien- ef great ability-the praef of an ixgtellect 
bern to centre] circumstances. The weman almest 
tamed: hep frand iniopeatry, and gloried ia thageuius 
that carried it ont. She was thimkigg ever these 
things as that soft music Jawed fom ber.ligs. 





GHAPTER XLV 


On the next day the pic-wie in the waaig cameof, 
and a pleasant affair it was. The brook, that filled 
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THE LONDON READER. 
the ravine with its music, took its source from a 
spring that came from a ledge of rocks, high upon 
a slepe of hills, at the back ef the Lander greunds. 
This ledge was one broad table ef granite, shelving 
inward seme ten feet, where ashelf of stone shot eut, 
cleft by a fissure from the upper rock, and, frem 
that, lemg epening..in the stone the spring leaped 
ferth and poured over the granite shelf ia one trans- 
parent sheet of crystal. 

These bright waters were gathered below the ledge 
inte one ef the loveliest little recky peols you ever 
set eyeson. Softsand, with pebbles white as snow, 
gleamed up from the bottom, aud jagged points of 
reck held it in, cevered with that delicate moss which 
finds its highest green in the crystal of ever-falling 
water dreps. 

Here the sheltering bamks and over-hanging trees 
had kept away the frost, and the pool was bor- 
dered with tall ferns, spear-like rushes and broad- 
leaved .water-plauts, turning red about the edges. 
Some lily pods, too, floated like sheeted emeralds on 
the water, and the ledge above the little cataract was 
friaged with maiden-hair, amd other reck-clinging 
@lanis, avhich sent their trailing vines now and then 
to the very edge of the waters, rippling them into 
vidges of ailveras they prepared for a plunge into.the 

ool. 

4 A. perfect. bower of hemlocks, pines and feathery 
larches bent over and twined themselves about this 
ledge, so completely clesigg. it in en all sides, except 
the one which.opened upon the ravine, that twenty 
people might have taken shelter there undiscovered. 

Into this delicious retreat Clarence Brosks came 
with the two givls who had so often been his com- 
penions.of late, alter a loag ramble through the woods. 
There really was no tirimg youth out in a day like 
this, for the sky overhead was.as blue as blue could 
be,.aud the clear, silvery sunshine gave it a luminous 
soitness never witnessed ia the intemse summer time, 
when out-door excursions @re most in vogue. 

They came up to the ledge, and sat down on its 
brink, very cheerful and happy, but rather more silent 
than usual. The truth was, Clarence Brooks had lost 
a.good deal.of his playful self-pessession since that 
first day under the chestnut-tiee. Many things had 
troubled him, aud for some days a struggle had gone 
on in his life which no ene dreamed of but himself. 
It was over now and his resolution taken. But-heowas 
anxious, and so grave that Ellen, who had wona high 
place in his esteem, asked him-more than once what 
it was that made him go-serious. He answered with 
some light evasion, but soen fell into his quiet mood 

ain. 

“ere was thinking of a downcast face drooping with 
feminine modesty over a guitar, which uttered 
its sweet complainings under a hand that had half 
ehalleuged, half repelled his kiss. He was thinkiazg, 
more seriously yot, of the dear eld friend whose most 

sacred wishes he wae-about to sacrifice. Was it 
right? Was it generous? Did the girl really love 
him, as every look and word that evening seemed to 
imply ? 

lie remembered. the leek, se full of gentle love- 
liness, which she had lifted to his face at parting— 
the .pressure of her hand, which had nestled itself 
like a. bird inte his. -He-remembered, too, how wist- 
fully she had gazed after him when he went out into 
the steym. Tle could see her yet, staading in the 
French window, purpling the gélden light behind 
her like a cloud, the masses ef ruddy hair sweeping 
beck from her head, bent. slightly forward as it 
peered iato-the datkuess, Why would this picture 
haunt him so? On that day, too, when he had 
determimed on.a step which should have driven all 
auel) thoughts.from his miad. 

These reflections .pogsessed him as he waited 
for the girls wader the chestnut-tree and amused 
bimeeli with.flinging clusters of the open burs into 
the 4rook, which bere them euward.as if the-rough 
things were a burden. He ceuld net shake these 
theughts eff even xfter-those -yeumg creatures came, 
leeking bright as fleweys aad happy as birds. The 
spirit of Ames Lander seemed to reproach him for 
the purpose that-ley-iateis-heart. 

This was the reasen ef the serieusness fer which 
Ellen half reeuked him. He threw it eff with the 
vigour of a strong mind giving itself up toan honest 
idca and becawre himself again as they came out 
upon the ledge. Here seme mess-cushiened stones 
had been relied igto place, fermimg seats around a 
broad, flat-steme, which had*fallem from the embank- 
ment abeve, axed amgarered capitally fer a table. 

“Under that bread hemleck brauch which droops 
so close te the greund yeu will find a basket with 
many things-which beleng te heusekeeping,” said 
Mr. Breeks, looking areund well pleased. 

The girls laughed, and began to loop their dresses 
high up over their snowy skirts,and roll their sleeves 
np from their-white arms ready for work. 

That broad hemlock brauch, which gpread itself 
along theearth like a carpet, concealed a world ‘of 











choice articles. First came a basket, which gays 
out a warning rattle of china striking against silye; 
or steel, all hiddem under a table-cloth anda pile of 
dinner napkins. 

This was soon disposed of, and directly that. great 
flat stone loomed up from the centre of the ledge, 
like a snow-drift, the girls were busy as bees 
laying plates, arranging knives and forks, opening 
little jars of jelly and pickles, unrolling biscuits and 
discovering little pots of butter stamped with tiny 
birds, and all sorts of dainties that were constantly 
taking them by surprise and bringing forth exelama- 
tions of delight. 

“Wouldn't it be delicious to spend one’s life go,” 
said Virginia, pressing her hands softly together, 
“T wonder if we shall ever be so happy again!” 

“Who knows?” Ellen answered, smiling in her 
usual quiet way, which was at all times a little sad. 
“But why not? Nature is the only thing in crea- 
tion that eternally renews itself. So long as the 
world lasts she will prove the same.” 

“Why, how gravely you talk, Elen! It is not 
nature alone Which makes everything so pleasant. 
These woods are gloomy enough with therich leaves 
all turning brown as dust, if a weary heart goes with 
them. You remember the first day we came here, 
how grandly all the foliage was coloured, how warm 
os bright the sunshime was. Yet we were very 
sad.” 

Ellen looked up with a bright: smile in her eyes. 

“What isit then that makes the ¢hauge?” she 
asked. 

A vivid blush arose to Virginia’s face; she looked 
away, far down a vista of the wood, and answered 
softly that she was sure she did not know.- Then 
Ellen dropped her eyes and sighed very faintly. This 
love was a mournful study for her, poor thing. She 
might witness it, feel it, dream of it, but who was 
ever known to lovea girl deformed as she was ? Who 
ceuld understand the trne, warm heart and great 
brain fettered to a form like that ? 

No wonder Efien sighed and longed to go away 
into the woods and sit alone when the happy face of 
her mistress brought reflections like these into her 
mind. But why did the heart in her bosom grow 
heavier and heavier day by day? Heaven help the 
girl! Did she too love the man who had come so 
strangely across them? or was it only the yearn- 
ing of her woman's nature for a little of that affection 
which she saw lavished upon others ? 

Brooks went down to the little cataract, and, from 
under the broad leaves of some water+plant that grew 
among the ferns, brought forth a basket of grapes 
and delicate apples, with a long-necked bottle, 
capped with tin-foil. The spring water had acted 
like ice upon tham, and the first rare bloom lay on the 
grapes like frost. 

Cora had sent a quantity of ent flowers ‘from the 
green-house that morning, and Brooks had garlanded 
the basket with them, after his own taste, mingling 
the scent of roses with the rich odour of the grapes. 
Perhaps Cera might not have liked this had she 
known it, but the party on the ledge considered that 
basket as the crowning glory ef the feast. 

That was a delicious meal; sharp appetites, the 
clear autumnal sunshine and soft air made it perfect. 
Three children at play in the woods could not have 
enjoyed themselves more naturally. Piven Ellen 
Nolan came out in force ‘and astonished them with 
her rare flashes of wit. Brooks was beginning to 
think a great deal of Ellen Nolan—there was some- 
thing se fresh and sincere about her. Then the 
bright things that fell from her lips were coupled 
with words of absolute wisdom, suchas only can come 
froin keen observation and deep thinking. Some- 
times the little creature positively startled him with 
her sayings. 

After the feast was over antl all its fragmenis 
packed away except the basket of fruit, which they 
carried off into the deeper shaduws of the rock, 
Elier stole off alone, and, letting herself down to the 
edge of the pool on which the sunshine gleamed 
bright as quicksilver, began throwing leaves and 
fragments of wood into the water, giving herself up 
to gentle thoughtfulness. She had got into her ideal 
world, and was fashioning © romance out in her 
mind, smiling or frowning to’herself as the scenes 
she imagined pained or pleased her. 

The ether two had found a seat far back on the 
ledge, sheltered by the browd boughs of a hemlock 
that curved ever them like «a tent. Some comversa- 
tion had already passed between them, for Brooks 
was speaking earnestly. 

“ Tf yeu can love me, Virginia, as I love you with 
all my heart, soul and strength, sey it to me in 
words. I must feel the assuranee thoroughly before 
the exactions of this heart will be satisfied. ‘These 
blushes are sweet, deur child, ‘and I love to 
feel your form trembling against myarm. But my 
love craves something more. ‘I'ell it me én words, 
darling. Can you'love me?” 
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“JT do—Ido!” 

She clasped her hands in her lap and lifted them 
np asa child does in prayer. Her eyes sought his 
and fell again, but half veiling the light that filled 
them; then her face fell forward, and she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

He drew her close to his bosom and kissed her for 
the first time in his life, gently,as a mother kisses 
her first infant, almost doubting if it yet belongs to 


her. 

Then they sat together in silence, or only uttered 
such broken*words as great joy uses to express 
itself in. After a time she withdrew herself gently 
from his arms and said, with a little anxiety : 


“T havemoproperty. You will marry a penniless | 


ir)” 


“So much the better. I would far rather have it 


so than join poor Lander’s vast wealth to my own. | 


We shall not need it, dear child. I have enough.” 

“And you have chosen me, knowing how more 
than penniless I am ?” ; 

“IT have chosen you with all my heart ‘end soul, 
thinking and caring nothing for the rest. It sas 
your uncle’s wish that I should marry his child.” 

“His wish! Indeed—indeed!” 

Virginia was greatlyexcited. Iteeemedes ff that 
moment her father was‘close to them. 

“And he wished it—he wished it. His blessing 
reaches me in spite of all.” 

Brooks remembered the vague distrust in Lander’s 
letter, andewpplied this*speech to that. 

“If the departed really do know what passes here, 
my child, Lander has read your heart with a juster 
knowledge than ‘he tied of it on earth. Do not det it 
grieve you that great affection for his daughter 
blinded him a little.” 

“No, no, he néver was unjust. He was good, wise, 
generous—the best man, I do think, that ever lived. 
You did not half know him, Mr. Brooks.” 

“He certainly did not know you.” 

“TIndeed—indeed he loved me dearly; I cannot 
talk of it now, the subject is too sad; but some time, 
when I can have the power—when we are away 
from this place—I will tell you everything—you will 
believe me—I know that you will.” 

“ Believe you—yes !” 

Then he drew her close to his heart again and 
soothed the agitation that seemed to have driven 
all the joy drom her.’ 

It was a full hour before Ellen came up to the 
ledgeegain, but the lovers felt her presence as an 
intrusion, ‘and would not believe it when @be ‘teld 
them that the-sun was almost setting. 

They went down the ravine elmest in silence, 
and parted umder the old chestnut. A few whis- 
pered words passed between the lovers, and he kissed 
the dittle hand-she gave him while Elien was leoking 
over the side of the bridge to see if the derns-were 
all dead. 

When the two girls reached Virginia's room 
ao found ‘herself all,at ouce held ina close-em- 

race. 

“My friond, my friend, thank heaven with-me. It 
is for myseli—my own, own self—that he loves me. 
Hed I pose>s-ed my father’s wealth there might have 
been a doubt. Now there is none. Ob, Ellen, how 
con I: make -you as happy as the last heur has mado 
me? Ohitd, child, tell me is it all real? Does it 
take yeu by surprise? Did you think for a-moment 
‘that he loved me like that when we-saw them-riding 
eutso gaily, morning efter morning? ‘Tell me the 
tenth, Ellen, did:you not think itwas her he loved?” 

“ No, dear dady, Ifelt from the beginning that it 


was 

“But Imever should. have met him so—why did 
younct teHame? ‘Itwas like putting myself in his 
Way.” 

“ &she did net seem to feel that an impropriety 
we neoil net grieve over it.” 

“Grieve! Why, Ellen, it seems to me as ift there 
wes'no such thing as gvief in the world. Sho ‘has 
my father's wetilth, child, but, oh! how much richer 
d:am than thet can make her!” 

“Did you tell him the truth, lady?” 

“ What, about the property? No; it-will be time 
enough by-and by, when we have nothing pleasanter 
to tatk about. But yon lock grave—troubled. Wit 
isthe matter, Ellen ?” 
ee ety I san @ little thonghtfal, that is 

. No, Hilen, there is something more than that.” 
PPR « Mr. Brooks intend to tell your vousim of 

“ Perbupaso. Why should tre wish to conceal it?” 
oe Ithrisk Cora Landerloves ‘Mr. Brooks her- 

“Bien 

“itis the common talk of the house. But that is 
uothing; I hawe watched ‘her clossly, and have 
watched him too.” 

“ Well, Ellen?” 





“She is a girl ef subtle power.” 

“T know that well, but what then ?” 

“She loves this man, and leve with her will be 
stronger: than ambitien. If she knows of this en- 
gagement evil will come of it.” 

Virginia turned deadly white. 

“What could she do?” 

“ How can an honourable person tell ‘what-#n un- 
scrupulous one will do to accomplish a purpose ?” 

“lien! Ellen! you have hurt me! My heart was 
‘so light, and now it feels like marble. How can I 
protect myself from this girl ?” 


ao ?" eet 

“Basily enough. There is the old way of meeting 
‘every morting, if you like. For some cause, she 
never. i nat direc tion now. That cause will 


still’ keep her away. 
“ But he willsee her in the ; for some 


overt ‘he seems ‘anxious to inform her and have 
and ‘ J 


at.” 

“No, Eliéi, I cannot dothat without gtving's reason 
Besides, what have I to fear? Hoe will protect me. 
His love is-enough for me to shelter under. Let us 
think no more of it ; your great affectionformemakes 
you over cautious, my friend.” 

“ I¢amy beso,” Ellen said; “at any rate we must 
not make ourselves miserable with doubts. I shave 
maée ‘you look serious.” 

“Yes, a little ; I cannot ‘help it. Yesterday I had 
mothing more to lose; now I havemnothing to gain. 
In his love, heaven has given me back everything.” 

“ And if she deprives you of that?” 

“Don't, Ellen ; | cannét think of it. That would be 
death.” 

“Do yen love him so entirely ?” 

“Yes, Ellen. I would not have told you so ‘yes- 
terday, because I did not know. I thought perhaps 
that it was her, and was ashamed of the feeling that 
is my glory and blessing now. Like the poor Spartan 
boy, I should have let my heart be torn in silence, 
and even you would never have guessed. But now 
I need not blush, though blushes will come in spite 
of one from such feelings, just as perfume steals 
froma lily. ButI need not blush with shame, at 
any rate, when you ask me this question. Yes, Ellen, 
L love him better than anything im the world ; to me 
there is but one man on earth. But I am extravagant 
—words sound cearsely bere. Yes, Bien, I love 
him ; language ean express Do more.” 

“Then, heaven make you happy,” said Ellen, so- 
lemnly. “ Guarded by its love and this other love, 
all must be well.” 

Virginia and Elen usually took tea in their own 
room when Cora was at home. Indeed, at.such times 
they seldom appeared in the lower part of the house 
etall. Hunice had entered into thisarrangement, and, 
as neither Mrs. Lauder nor Cora made objections, 
their isolation from the family had become almost 
complete. That evening they ate very little ; Vir- 
ginia, spite of the doubts that had been forced upon 
her, was far too happy for any thought of refresh- 
ment, and Ellen had evidently something on her 
mind which made her very serious. She went out 
with Eunice when she took away the tray, whispering 
good-night to the happy young creature, whose 
@reatest wish was to be alone with her memory and 
her dreams. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Eten NoLtan wes prompt, both in action end 
thought. Virginie, inthe full security ofa first pas- 
sion, believed herself safe in the shelter of her lover's 
strength, but witha presage of evil which sprang 
from dier own quick intelligence, and would not be 
shaken off.er friend resolved to meet the question 
herself. Putting on her black bonnet and shawl,she 
left the honse, end, following the reilway, soon 
reached the little hetel where Clarence Breoks found 
atemporary home. 

Some men belonging to: the station eat in front of 
thehouse. ‘lo avoidthem Ellen passed down on the 
opposite side, keeping in the shadow, crossad the road 
atthe bridge, and came im sight of the little porch te 
which the sitting-rowm Clarence Breeks occupied 
opened. She drew nearer, sew him walking to and 
fro in the parlour, and, running lightly wp the-steps, 
denocked with herdinger aguinst the sash-door. 

Broéks aw her through the glass, and opened the 
dovr at-once, wonderiag what could have brought-her 
there 


“ |sheve come,” said Elien, breathing herd, for she 
rad walized rapidly ; “‘I have come to’ask a favour 
of you, Mr, Brooks.” 

“There is nothing on earth thet I will not grant 
you, Miss Ellen,” he said, cordially; “but first sit 
down end let :me offer you a glass of wine.” 

Bilten touk the wine antl dredk it. She was es 


a 
brave little creature, ready to go any lengths in a 
good cause, but nature had left her feeble, and at 
times she felt this a great drawback to her exertions. 
“Mr. Brooks, my young mistress has told me of— 
of 4 

“She has told you that I love her, and hope to 
make her my wife. I suppose there is no secret in 
that, so you need not hesitate.” 

“That is what [have come to ask, Mr. Brooks. Will 
you let it be a secret?” 

“Did you come from her? Does the lady wish it 2” 
he questioned, in some surprise. 

“No, Lasked her pe»mission; rather I urged her 
to make the request, but she declined.” 

“Then why do you ask it?” 

“Tecannot explain, Mr. Brooks, and you would net, 
understand me if I did. But I ask this favour of oa 
nevertheless, believing that your happiness and the 
welfare of Miss Lander depend on it.” 

“ Miss Ellen, you surprise mea little. I have never 
known any good arise from a secret yet.” 

“ Indeed!” answered Ellen. “ What has this whele 
@ttachment sprung from but @ succession of secret 
meetings?” 

Brooke laughed. He rather enjoyed the sharp wits 
of Virginia's friend, and trated ler integrity en- 
tirely. . 

“Sut there was a reason for that.” 

“What was it pray, only that it was impossible 
to receive you at the house, without giving offence 
to her cousin ?” 

“Well, that was reason enough, but I do not 
fear to give offence whon my honour requires it.” 

“Bat Miss Cora Lander has no right to your con- 
fidence. She ismot her cousin's guardian.” 

“Prue ; but Miss Virginia has a mother.” 

“Oh, Mr. Drovks, | implore you, let this thing rest 
@ Secret, as it as hitherto doe. Mrs. Lander is a 
weak, selfish woman, in every way under the control 
of Cora. She would only do mischief. Lelicve me 
when I solemnly tell you that the secrecy 1 ask is 
both honourable and wise.” 

“But it must be made known. I really would be 
glad to oblige you, Miss Ellen, but there are reasens 
why Miss Cora Lander should be informed of my 
engagement with her cousin at the earliest mo- 
ment.” 

* T understand the reasons, Mr. Brooks.” 


*s; and that is oue reason for nry coming here 
tomight. ‘This much I may say. Miss Virginia 
has been cruelly treated by her cousin.” 

“ About property r. 

“TInevery way. She dishikes her—hates hor would 
be nearer the truth. When she learns that her own 
hopes or fancies—call thei .as you like—have been 
thwarted—in secrecy too—~by the persun she has go 
wronged, her resentment will be terrible.” 

“ We shall not fear it,” waid Mir. Broolse. 

“ But, you will feel it.” 

“Miss Ellon, I think you area little hard on Miss 
Cora Lander. She never has spokenaword to me 
about your lady that has not beeu more than kind.” 

“Oh, sir, do net believe in that! Itds.a part of 
her character.” 

“Hush—hush! Remember this lady is the 
danghier of my old friead. There has been some 
disagreement, 1 know, between the cousins. Such 
things.are common enowsh when great estates are 
settled, but they all come right in the end; at any 
rate, in this case they are of no importance. I never 
wanted any of Amos Lander’s proporty,and, thank 
heaven, do not want it now.” 

Ellen arose to go, sorrowful.and disheartened. 

“ | thought it beet to come,” she said. “ Knowing 
the truth myself, I hoped you would believe it; but 
1 have only done mischiefi—heaven forgive me!” 

“Dou't leok so sorrowful, child. At the svorst 
you have done no harm. How earnest ‘you are 
about this strange request.” 

“Bat you will not grant it!” ehe said, locking 
wistfully into his face. 

“I would, child, bat thet I think it wrong to 
pass in the houselwid of iny old friend «sa free man 
when I am absolutely engaged to a lady under a 
roof that was once his. Jt seems like social 
treachery.” 

“Mr. Brooks, believe me, I entreet, when I say 
that neither in honour nor-eeurtesy are yeu bound 
to reveal your real position to either of these ladies. 
Had Miss Virgivia thought so she svouldnever have 
accepied-you unconditionally as she hes done. Do 
you hold her sense of honours dess delicate than 
your own?” 

There was something peremptory ami yet so 
respectful in this speech that Brooks, in-spite of 
himself, was impressed by it. 

“Well—well, I-will think the matter over, and 
speak with “your lady about it. We shell meet to- 

Be sure and take your usual walk.” 





morrow. , 
Elion took bis hand, tears erose to her eyes, and 
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[CLARFNCB BROOKS DECLARES HIS LOVE FOR VIRGINIA. } 


brightened them into absolute beauty. He wondered 
shat her face had never impressed him so before. 

“Oh, if you would only believe in me!” she said. 

“I do, child. It is impossible to help it.” 

“You will not speak of this to-morrow, when you 
ride out with Miss Cora Lander?” 

“No. I have promised that.” 

‘Thank you. My young lady is very happy now, 
and happiness drives all sense of wrong out of the 
heart. She may not look on this matter as I do, who 
have plenty of time for cool thought. That is what 
brought me here to-night ; forgive me, if I have done 
wrong. Good-evening.” 

Brooks seized his hat, and overtook her on the step. 

“I will see you safely home,” he said ; “ rough men 
occasionally hang about the station.” 

“IT would rather go alone,” she said, gently ; “not 
by the railway, though that does frighten me a little. 
But I know the footpath by the brook and will take 
that; enough moonlight will come through the 
branches, now so many leaves are fallen, to show the 
path. I don’t want anyone to know thatI have been 
here, so shall be safest alone.” 

Brooks saw that she was in earnest, therefore let 
her go, but he stood on the step and watched her little 
“gure till it was lost in the duskiness of the woods. 

Eien walked up the path rapidly, holding her 
+reath with a vague sease of awe, for the noise of the 
brook and the shivering of withered leaves filled the 
night with that weird music which makes the silence 
beyond it so impressive. The moon gave down a 
fitful light, exaggerating the shadews and throwing 
fantastic gleams through the half-stripped branches. 
All at once she stopped and gave out a sharp cry. 
‘The figure of a man stood before her in the path, just 
below the ascent of ground on which the summer- 
house stood. 

At first she thought it was one of those heavy 
shadows thrown by the body of a tree; but the figure 
stooped and rose again—a gleam of fire seemed to float 
upwards with the motion. Then the blue light of a 
match revealed, for one instant, the handsome face of 
her brother Brian's benefacter. All was dark again 
in an instant, except the light from a cigar which the 
man had evidently just kindled. 

Ellen hastened forward, throwing aside a branch 
that had fallen across her path, so eagerly that it 
came back with a loud rustling noise, enough to 
startle anyone desirous of concealment. The branch 
had touched her face, blinding her for the moment. 
“When she looked for the man again he was gone. 

She stood a full minute, looking around in blank 
amazement, then burried away, fairly panting for 





breath, so frightened that she ran at full speed 
across the lawn, and sheltered herself in the house. 

What was that man doing in a place held sacred 
to the Lander family? Was he staying at the hotel ? 
Did he know anyone in the neighbourhood, or was it 
a myth that had startled her into such abject cowar- 
dice? No, she had seen the face plainly, for that 
single instant all its features were apparent ; but why 
had it gleamed upon her so vividly in that place ? 

The next merning Cora carried out a plan that 
had been arranging itself in her mind, and went to 
London. She had engaged to ride with Brooks that 
day, and the sacrifice which she made in giving up 
this pleasure was a great one; but a feeling of inse- 
curity troubled her, and she resolved to make her 
future secure at once. She arose early, took her 
breakfast alone, and went away by the first morning 
train, leaving a note of apology for Brooks behind 
her, which she ordered Joshua to deliver before ten 
o’clock. 

It was wonderful the restraint which that girl’s 
absence removed from the whele household. No 
sooner did Mrs. Lander learn that she was gone, to be 
absent some days, perhaps, than her spirits rose far 
above their usual languid piteh. She refused to have 
breakfast sent to her room, and took something of 
the old liberty on herself, by assuming the head of 
the family table. 

Eunice, in high good humour, went up to summon 
Virginia, carrying Mrs. Lander’s compliments with 
her in place of the usual great silver tray with its 
elegant chinaservices. Both Virginia and Ellen were 
glad to accept any change. Indeed the former, in 
her great happiness, could have refused Eunice 
nothing, for the woman, in her brusque way, had 
been very kind to her; so they went down to the 
breakfast-room smiling, and so cheerful that Mrs. 
Lander became unusually sociable. 

Eunice herself waited at table‘ that morning, 
anda sense of domesticity prevailed in that well- 
appointed breakfast-room to which it had been a 
stranger for many months. 

“Now, I tell you what it is, girls, take the bits 
atween your teeth while she’s gone, and have a 
good time of it. Miss Virgie, I want to see you 
riding on that white pony that’s been a spiling in 
the stable, till our Josh is getting savage about it. 
So put on your habit after breakfast, and let us 
see if you can’t set a side-saddle as well as Other 
— It’s a burning shame that you hain’t been out 

ore.” 

Eunice shook her head. She was always violent, 
even in her fits of good nature, and spoke now in s 





state of apparent indignation about somebody, look 
ing fiercely at Mrs. Lander ail the time. 

“ Dear me, Eunice,” said the lady, colouring crimeor 
under the wild glances of those eyes, “it isn’t my 
fault that Virginia hasn’t ridden every day of be: 
life. Is it, my dear?” 

“Tt is no one’s fault, I fancy,” answered Virginia 
smiling (the happy girl could not speak without 
smiles t morning), only I--I don’t care much 
about riding.” 

“It’s no such thing! You know better. But that 
white animal has to be brought out this very 
morning, or I'll know the reason why !” 

“ But, Eunice, I have no habit.” 

“ Wasn't you measured for one in Paris, and wasn't 
the habits and whips, and them side-saddles al) sent 
over together long afore you started? Trust Amos 
Lander for that!” 

“ Eunice—Eunice, how can you?” cried out Mrs. 
Lander, pale with the sudden shock which that 
name was sure toproduce. “ Have yeu no feeling?” 

“I've got a good deal of feeling for her,” answered 
Eunice, who was ready to show fight on any subject 
then. “She’s been hived up here long enough, 
and you've stoed by and seen it done witheut » 
whimper. Seme folks are afeard to say their souls 
are their own, but I ain’t one of that sort. Come 
now, Miss Virgie, to please me, let Josh bring out 
that white.critter. He bought it for you.” y 

Virginia's eyes filled with tears. Eunice saw it 
and drew the back of her bony hand across her own 
eyes. 
me That’s right—that’s right! I thought his name 
would de it!” she exclaimed. “The habit is »'! 
laid out on your bed, gold buttons and all. There's 
a soft hat too, with a feather as long as the foot- 
post. He ordered ’em jest alike, all but the ha anc 
feather. He never made no difference between gir! 
and girl, only as one loeked better in a thing than 
t’other.” 

A still more vicious leok at Mrs, Lander destroye¢ 
all that lady’s appetite, and with genuine tears i> 

beseught Virginia to oblige her and 


The happy girl weuld have done enything thst 
morning to please even her worst enemy, so sh¢ 
made the premise, at which Mrs. Lander arose frow 
the table and kissed her. : 

Eunice stood by, smiling grimly at all this with 
the fesling that she was fast getting up a happy 
family. which would some time or other be sheltere? 
under her own wings. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SOLITAIRE DIAMOND. 


——. 
CHAPTER V. 


MARGHERITA rose from the table as she spoke, and 
with Maurizio passed into the sick-room. 

The tender mother was carefully arranging the 
pillows. Benedetto’s beautiful eyes were open, fol- 
lowing her movements with loving, wistful glances ; 
and when she ended by touching her lips to his fore- 
head, he smiled, a sweet, touchingly gentle expres- 
sion lingering on his pallid lips. 

“You are better, my son,” said the yearning voice 
ef motherly devotion. 

“Yes,” whispered the white lips, “and I am 
thirsty.” 

Maurizio sprang forward, and his strong young 
arm supported the helpless frame, while the cool 
water was given to the parched mouth. 

“TI like you so much,” whispered Benedetto, his 
thin fingers clasping Maurizio’s hand to detain 
it. “ Yeur touch is like velvet, and yet so firm and 
helpful. I wish you would not leave us—I wish you 
were not going away.” 

“I am not going,” answered Maurizio, his eyes 
filling with tears. “I love you already so much, 
mia cara, I cannot tear myself away.” 

The pale mother, the tears dropping down her 
cheek, stretched out her hand to him, and Maurizio 
clasped it warmly. 

_ “You hear, mother beloved, and Margherita, dar- 
ling, he will not leave us!” exclaimed Beneetto, so 
earnestly that the whisper strengthened into a clear, 
audible voice, and a faint glow crept upon either 
pallid cheek. 

“But you must be quiet,” said Maurizio, anxiously. 

“I will be good,” answered Benedetto, with a sweet, 
contented smile, and he closed his eyes, and, still 
holding his feeble clasp of Maurizio’s hand, fell 
fast asleep. 

He rallied from that hour, until in a week he was 
able to walk with help across the room. 

Maurizio by that time had become well acquainted 
with the family, and had been accepted among them 
asa valued friend. With all, indeed, but the poor 
old Uncle Delto, who could not be prevailed upon to 
come to thé table or enter the room while the young 
man was present. : 

Maurizio wondered at their patience and forbear- 
ance, even tenderness, with his waywardness, and 
possibly betrayed it in his countenance, for Signora 
Perragna said, sadly. one day: 
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“Tf you knew how much he has suffered, through 
what fiery trials he has sed with undaunted 
heroism, what blow it was that broke his noble 
mind into these sorry fragments, you would agree 
with us that no/dealings can be too gentle and ten- 
der on our part.” 

“It grieves me much that I should be such a 
source of annoyance to him, and therefore to you,” 
answered Maurizio. “I would go away at once, de- 
—_ my own reluctance, except for Benedetto’s 
sake.’ 

“No, no. You must not go; you are of wondrous 
comfort to the precious child,” answered she, hastily. 
“We must find some way to win for you poor Delto’s 
confidence.” 

“ Let me go with him to the arbour ; you shall carry 
some new pencils for drawing. I am sure I shall 
manage it in some way,” said Margherita, eagerly. 
“ And will find some fresh berries for Benedetto be- 
sides.” 

Her mother nodded her approval, and Margherita, 
bringing forth her-flat, wide-brimmed straw hat, 
tripped forth with a brighter face than Maurizio had 
seen since his acquaintance with her. 

The young Venetian was nothing loth. He had 
made no examination of the place whatever, for the 
invalid’s constant need of his attention had confined 
him closely to the house, and the absence of the pro- 
prietor of the silk factory had made any early ap- 
plication for the vacant situation of no avail. 

His fair companion led the way across the flower- 
tapestried field, and turned towards a dense grove of 
noble trees—pausing a moment at the brow of the hill 
to point out to him amidst the clustering roofs of the 
— little town below the tall belfry of the silk 

actory. 

“It is for Uncle Delto’s sake, more than anything 
else, that we remain in this secluded spot,” said she. 
“We tried to live in a pretty little house close 
by the belfry, so that my brother should be spared 
such long walks. But poor Uncle Delto grew wild 
and frightened, and was in such misery we were 
thankful to get back again. And this, after all, is 
our own home, and really belongs tous. I am so 
impatient for him to like you that youmay know his 
peculiar nature—so gentle and yet so fascinating. He 
is at once so wise and skilful, yet so feeble and help- 
less. All the children adore him. Youshould see 
his playful, winning ways with the little crea- 
tures; he has always 2 welcome for them. But 
of those who seem like patricians he is terribly 
afraid. If I can make him understand that you 


are one of us, that you will labour for your own 





support, it will all be ended—all his distrust and 
uneasiness. But he persists otherwise. He insists 
that you are nobly born, and came from Venice to 
hunt himup. And he keeps talking about your hair ; 
as if indeed’— here pretty Margherita smiled and 
blushed—“ as if indeed you were to blame that it 
waves and curls in that way with such golden gleame 
in it.” 

Maurizio laughed, and then sighed. 

“I will alter it if be my hair which troubles 
him; in truth it should not be allowed to grow 
in this fashion, and it shall not when I am at 
work for Signor Erizzo at the factory. I ought to 
be able totell you about myself, whence I come, what 
I have been. But I have met with trouble, and 
cannot touch upon it now. Besides, I want to 
forget it all, to begin a new existence.” 

“ We have no idle curiosity,” answered Margherita, 
with dignity. “Enough that we accept you for a 
friend. Our pure-minded Benedetto would not cling 
so to you were there stain of guilt, or element of 
sinfulness apparent in your character.” 

“ A beneficent Providence indeed sent me to your 
happy home,” responded Maurizio, earnestly. 

“ Hark, there are children’s voices; Uncle Delto 
has company ; let us steal upon them softly, and I 
can show you a pretty sight. This way, keepin the 
shade, Signor Maurizio, and tread lightly.” 

With her dimpled white finger on her rosy lips, 
Margherita stole on, and, leaving the well-worn, 
narrow footpath, she threaded her way under close 
hanging bushes, over mossy stones, until at length 
she paused, and, laying her hand on Maurizio’s 
shoulder, she drew away @ hanging vine, and showed 
him the promised picture. 

Between two stalwart tree trunks an arbour had 
been improvized, that would not have been scorned 
ina park. The sides were formed of osiers twisted 
in a graceful manner—the roof was composed of 
stout bonghs laid thickly together, and having a 
light soil upon which mosses and delicate ferns had 
been. transplanted; their dainty sprays trailed 
lovingly down, and made a sylvan fringe of emerald 
framework to the tableau upon which Maurizio 
looked with pleased and interested eyes. A rustic 
table and two benches formed the simple furniture 
of the arbour—but the table was piled with all 
sorts of pretty litter. Shells from the ocean far away ; 
cones from the fir-tree ; heaps of gay-coloured beads ; 
dead butterflies by the score ; a bird’s nest, with ite 
eggs within; stuffed birds of life-like appearance ; 
two thick heavy folios of closely written parchment. 
Maurizio noticed these first of al], and then turned 
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his eyes towards the old man, who, with atiny urchin 
at either knee, was blowing bubbles, shouting as 
gleefully as either of them, while the crystal glebe 
swelled and swelled, gathering rainbew hues, and 
picturing the scene with fairy tints. 

“ Ah, theu thinkest it is beautiful, little Giotti,” 
aaid the sweetly modulated voice, “and se it is. But 
wait until thou seest me with " he paused, drepped 
his veice to a mysterious whisper. “Seme time theu 
shalt see when all is#afe. ‘These sill burst, and fy 
away, like all our beautiful dreams of happiness ; 
but Delto knows how to blew the lovely glebes that 
will stay—stay always, little Giotti. Think of that. 
Delto will braid the rings-end netkiace of the crystal 
loveliness, which shines like the diamont, and is as 
transparent as the water. Only he dares not yet. 
They will kuow hig handiwork, and be must be 
chary.” 

“ Blow another one, Uncle Delto. Oh, the coleurs ! 
see me in it, incle Delto. Aud you*wvith:your white 
beard ; how white itis. Did you go upto the meun- 
tain ‘peaics where lies to make it so white, 
Uncle Delto?” 

“Thou art ao sisapleten, wise little Giotti. “Yes, 
the life bleod ras frogen in me, amd so my hair 
turned to snow. But that is passed dong ego. -It was 
in another land, you knew; if there be.enly no 
bridge from it to this happy ‘world, I shall ‘be con- 
tent. But nene of these torturing imps amast come 
here to disturb me. "There, lets pateway the 
bubbles, I am-afraitl someone sees, aud will aay ft is 
glass. See now if this be mot better ¢hian tabbled.” 

And he kwnted up from his table~a green Deaf 
curled inte a emp, filled with resy Alpine etraw- 
berries. : 

The children both shouted with delight. Andthe 
old man, his face one glow of genial enjoyment, gave 
out the berries to the little reuntl mouths held up 
efter the fashion of nestled birdlings. 

“That is the last, the very last. We'll catry it 
to a nest I know of, and the mother bird will sing 
us @ song by way of reward.” 

And Delto rose, held out a hand to each, and was 
leading the curly-headed rogues away, when 
Margherita, beckoning for her companion to follow, 
stepped forth. 

“Wait a minute, Uncle Delto,” said she, in a tone 
of authority. “1 come. to bring you a present 
from this worthy youth, who is going to take poor 
Benedetto's.place in the factory, and.do the sick 
jad’s werk fer him. . Signor Maurizio, Uncle Delio.” 

The eld.maen ded dropped.the chubby hands. of 
the childven, aud tarned around with the same eweet 
infantile smile, wut the-momeat the yousg man 
stepped forward he fell back, and stretched out both 
bands as if towanrd.cffdrisrapproach. 

“Go away, goeaway !” slnivked he. “Iwill never 
tell—never! mever! though you tear me kimb from 
limb.” 

“T mean mo harm to you,” exclaimed Maurizio, in 
bis most persuasive tone. “See here are coloured 
chalks éer you. to draw arith. Will-you blew me 
some-of your bubbles ?”’ 

“T know nothing abont blowing. I-tell:you lam 
only poor oki Belio. I'mill. Tm tired. Goaway.” 

He began to-trem bie, and wrwed so-pale that even 
Margherita was dismayed. 

“ Yougust ¢o-eut. of sight till I cam ealm him,” 
she whispered, aad Maurivio, much dismayed, with- 
drew, aud waited .a. tittle diseance from the arbour. 
“It is eoeteaage,” mami Margherita, when at 
length she jomedbim. “ ‘Phereis something in your 
appeasance which frightens him. He talks ell the 
time imookeremtiy about your beir, and says you 
have come to éimd emt-eometiiug which ke can never 
teil.” 

She sepeated this remask at home. Signora 
Perragne sxshed heavily. 

“T wuderstand,”ehoaaid. “ We ean only weit for 
time to-iamilianise aay poor brother with Siguor 
Maurizios weks. He bears wetrong resemblanes to 
someone who participated ia the poor man’s terrible 
past. leaw itawpeelf that Gest day. Letus leave 
him im .pesce« (dittde longer, aor seskly axge his 
likings.”" 








CAAPTER VI. 

Mavanszeo obtained the sitnationeand was speedily 
put into possession of « littl desk in the dusty 
office of the factery. Signor Evizze’s business was 
in @ prosperens condition and contimnelly increasing. 
To his carn amspeakable delight tle yeung Venetian 
patrician fowl that dabewring fure Hwetihoed was 
neither so uninteresting ner lwailiating as he had 
been ied to believe. -ilis lively, intelligent mind 
was keenly imterested in the method of weaving the 
lusteous fabrics, in the busy titeof the fectery,in the 
details of basiness,even ip the outside management 
of the sili d the cultewation of the mutberry- 
trees. 





He had his happy home in the cottage on the hill 
away from the town, fer despite poor old. Delte’s 
alarm nene of the others of the family could think 
ef sending him away frem them. 

And very soen he had become endeared to mother 
and daughter quiteas muck on his own account as 
for Benedette's siagularand extravagant predilection 
in his favour. 

The c ive ‘youth was come days able to 
walk areund pivpe es with Maurizio on one side 
and the weet, unselfish rita on the other, 
ready to'lend instantaneous.aid. But yet it was evi- 
dent thathé waseteadily failing. Indeed the hours 
spent/@pemnd his cheerful couch were the most 
precious ‘to Maurizio of any im the day. 

was passionately femd of music. His 

nether end sister were euch of @ pare 
silvery ‘voice;and knew how to use-it skilfully. 

‘Maurizio's leve for him strengthened day by day, 


could Jook back mpon the bitter and @ark 
memories éf Venice awithout that »pang which 
had at finetqaademem ory « torture. 


Sometianes ee found himself dtaaing comparisons 
between ‘this “peculiarly amiable »youth, who was 
dying dlawly, aad yet made his bedside« joyous and 


halloweil and the gey, imperious 
aietae (atthe gar, ang, friend- 
mature; and remembering’ the treache- 
coaleat the ewe he tured with unutterable 
thankegiving t. the beauty of the unselfish, patient 
endurance of the otieer. 
The deem sense of wroug and tujery which had 
embitvered ‘his :imdeavhenvhe left Venice died out 
beneath the benignamt inflmence of sthis wew atuno- 


sphere. Tie cared saught now for the foricited 
eens ee ee ‘He had found 


than the giddy excitements 
of a fledeoe, He could even be thankful*fer the 
reverse Of fortawe whieh had taken him away from 
that unnatural, injurious life of calf Aifulgenee and 
vanity. 

He was conscious of a better, truer manliness, 
when he received his well-earned payment from 
Signor Erizzo, than that exultation which had 
swelled within his heart when he stood at the 
threshold of the grand old Venetian palazza, beckon- 
ing to lfis nests aud pronounced the workdso beau- 
tiful. He kmew nothing of hia @wn capabilities 
then. New they lad been tried andmot ionnd weat- 


ing. 

lke had aaticipated mach-anneyenee from the ilk 
manufacturer, in reference to his memeemd recom- 
mendations, but-was egneetly sawprised to fimd the 
siguorwas too thankfulto discover enyoue. eisle-to 
look adver bie wcesunts thoroughly te be over eorapu- 
lous. 

Indeed, as no money passed through the young 
meus 4rnds, there was no ceeasion for clase sefutiny. 

lt ‘had trowbled Alaurizio to give another mame 
than his own,emd be was thenkfal that it somehow 
happened that everyone addressed him es Signor 
Maurie. 

For to anneunce -bimsel{ as ta Foreellini wes en- 
tirely out of the question. - He-did mot mean that 
anyone should draw that revelation from lim, not 
even his dear friends at the cottage. 

But as the days slipped on into weeks, end the 
weeks into months, a remenvraree of Brigede's part- 
ing charge haunted him. 

She is right, peor old Brigide! there ts denger 
that I shall forget the palazze,.and gladty forego my 
rights. Since | made the promise I mest fulfil it. I 
will find. means to send word whither that unwel- 
eome box ean be-sent, that I may keep it asthe only 
reminder ef my true narmeand pesition. 

He kept his r tant though ihe “ras 
to receive any communication fram WVentee to dis- 
turd his new-found serenity. 

Signora Perragna never uestioned her son's friend 
| concerning his past life, or Lis femily history. But 
Maarizio was eometimes-nervousty censcious of er 
long, searching glance, and a strange look of mingled 
perplexity and elarm in her eyes, when sometimes 
he was lost im an abstracted meed. 

The peer-sld luaatic had net yet overcome his 
distrust and fear of the mew immate of the cottage. 
He spent mest of his time in the arbour, where, as 
Margherite-ebserved, ho was happier than be could 
be anywhere else, se that Maurizio might spare’ him- 
self any ante om The day came, hewever, 
whenéven poer Belto's antagonism was overgome. 

“I owemder ~where he is,” muttered Benetietto, 
nervously, as Maorizie took hiscseat beside tim. 
“That man Cisterbs es.all, bat he fairly crazes my 
gentle, timid Uncle Belto. He hasgene ont to find 
him, and I em sure it #s time he breught him home.” 

‘Your uncle ¢s in-his arbour, I-suppose,” observed 
Maurizio ; ‘ I-wiligo wp amd see that there is nothiag 
wrong, but 1 suppose 1 must not attempt to briag 








him back with me.” 


and im the sweet satisfaction of bis new home he | in 


——$—__ 

“ Someone else has gone—a visitor of ours, who ig 
none too agreeable to any of us, but who fairly dis- 
tracts my peor uncle’s weak brain. Somehow [ 
always feel as if the dear old man was maltreated. 
I sheuld really be glad to have you go,” answered 
Benedetto, wiping the damp dew from his forehead. 

Maurizio took his hat at once, and went out. He 
walked swiftly through the field towards the grove, 
and entering it took the shaded bye-path which 
Margherita had shown to him, so that he gained 
the first-view of the arbour unseen by its inmates. 

He quickened his stepsas he heard the poor old 
mans weak, tremulous’voice, pleading, in unmistak- 
able tones of terror, and, peering through the bushes, 
he'saw a sight whith Villed him with indignation. 

There was Uncle Delto, with a face of childish 
Jhorror and alarm, hia hands securely tied, standing 
ewith coweriaig iknees) and before 
wstony-lookiag but aged man, heldia small twig 

i every now and then applying it 
vigorously ‘to the white, delicate fingers clasped 
<a ‘Delio's breast, eliciting a little shriek at every 

ow. 

The thin, ‘aarrow “back was towards him, bu 
something “madile Menrizio start, and, rubbing his 
eyes vigarously, she pecred ‘forwand -with intense 

in tenast. 


Pe nag avhere @id you hide them? If 
you “try to” Syom can remember, exclaimed a 


oe 
io held his breath nervously. 

‘Hewas right: ‘Ittwes Georgio Dondini. What 
washe doinghere? Wad he come to destroy his 
wew-found peace, tohaunat him, er was he in some 
inex plicable way commected with these new friends, 
who had become so @earto him ? 

Maarizio shrank behind the bushes, but watched 


“te, mo. Dkmow nothing. 
ee, ” wehian pe red poor old Delto. 

“Obstinate'meule! I tell you it will revenge all 
wyour wrongs. ‘Think where you put them.” 

“{ have no wrongs here. It was in the other place 
—the one I left. Why do you come from it to tor- 
ment me? And I was happy, so happy,” wept 
Delto, yielding, like a child, to this show of 
authority from @ man many years older than him- 
self. 

“ You4hell remember! ‘There now, try'to think. 
I shall strike hander-mext-time.” 

He struck the -ptimgginrg -seviteh smartly over the 
bound hands, repeating, sternly: 

“Make lizste to think. “Tell me where you hid 
the treasure. ‘Iowill find a biewer stick. Twill tear 
the flesh ‘the next time ‘I ‘strike,” -said Georgio 
Dondini, wssuming a fierce demeanour, that made 
tire poor ‘victim cower like a ‘frigittened deg. “I 
know ryou ean think if-you try. See, I will leave 
youbouwnd bere while I fisdw-mrger stivk. If you 
have thought and «re residy to tell when I ‘come 
‘back, | will cut/the cordsand let you.go.” 

While he spoke he knottedoa stemt’cord around 
Delto's-waist, andfastened it tothe iaYbour. This 
done, he walked with tantalizing slowness down the 
path. The moment, however, he was lest to view, 
Maurizio, knife in‘hand,sprang to the resewe. He 
cut the bonds hastiby,semed the old man’s “hands, 
end led kim swiftly towards the bye-path. 

“Don’t be-afraid, Unele Delto,” said “he, sooth- 
ingty, while he harried his faltering limbs as swiftly 
@s possible. “ I will take you away from him.” 

Delto’s scared eyes gradually cleaned. 

“ Good, go0d 1” saidvhe. “ Deltomever Ilbe afraid 
of yowsgain. Thewhip hurts. Delto mustn't tell. 
Hush, hush! don't-you*know'en angel és listening to 
wee if ee ary promiss? Debto knows, but Delto 

never] teil, not till hegets'to the slimming river, and 
she is there to hear.” 

Gearcely pausing 10 1avterstand the meaning of this 
earaust speech, Maiwizio burried the poor old msn 
to ‘the cottage, amd inte the presence of the startled 
family. 

“Keep him eafe beside you while -your ‘visitor is 
here,” said te, abruptly. “ Same time I will explain 
whry. ks for me, I aust ‘hurry back to the town. 
There is — call there for Maarizio Constante, 
—— hall hardty*be sable to return to- 
nig "hg 

‘The did net wait for any anewer, but dashed away. 
Once safely in a'private reomof the town inn, the 
yous om dropped tis vead upon his claspel hands. 

“ berme think,” he murmared, wistfilly. “Iam 
startied, bewihieredl. ‘Thore isa meaning surdly in 
all tivis, but Tesmnoteatch the cme. This eld msn, 
Delto—who'is’he ? “What is it which he can tell, and 
Georgio Dondini is so anxious to‘kmew? Great 
heavens, ] remember oki Brigids’s decluretion that 

Dondini was always trating for some one ; 
whothenare these people? ? Benedette-ah, thoneme! 
en, sano and the mother with hersmooth face bus 

her gray locks! Has a guiding Providence sent me 


Let me go, let me 
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gnong----~-But no, theyere dead. Brigida said they 
were dead. tis all confusion. I anmot be sure of 
-qnything without some farther clue. I will watch 
eagerly for thesign of as much as a drifting straw 
to help mre.” Bat of onething lam resolved. Iwill 
no longer deceive them ; they shell know my true 

istory. 
: Fle sent ~ little boy the mext morning to the 
cottage on asimple -errand, end from him learned 
that the Visiter was stillthere. Accordingly he re- 
mainehaway the second night,end-on the fellewiag 
sy be saw fer thinsself, from his office window, the 
humbering coach beat off -the ‘evil, vindictive fave 
of Georgio Bondini. 

He received as warm a-welcome-whea he entered 


the ‘vine-humg door ms :if‘he +had been-away ene |: 


tong journey. It was wery-pheasant for the youth to 
veo Margherita’s sweet face @mple into glad smiles, 
and watch Beneietto’s pate-ehoeks flush with eager 
welcome. He was very thankful, too, when Signora 
Permgua beld out her hand, grid smiled wiiile she 
wai: 

“Fares notatane before how elosely-you had crept 
‘imtowor hearts. I missed you -myself-es muchas 
henetettoidid. Youmust:have:been very basyrat dhe 
factory.” 

“J ‘thandc yyou all ‘fer :your )indness,” «mnawered 
Maurizio ms he tedk his #¢at \beside Boredetty’s 
omeh. “Lewoulditiay in my powertorepay youfor 
the generous free-heartedmess whieh thas given \a 
stranger such: Lomeas this. Sigueva Perzagua, | 
have been thinking inany«bsence how scllish and 

hurlish it-basbeeu in me te keep you in iguoranee 
olallany autecedeuts, lram,geiag: to make amends 


now, read tell yuu my-true history.” 
But.the siguexa’s forehead was contracted as if in 


Nay.” said ghe,lastily. “ Reniember that avealso 
jave-been-sident, 1 have rejviced in the thought, 
Let it-still rewain#o. The past is wo.full ef anguish 
jeraue to bear-turlook gpen.it. Let as rather aceept 
in-simple faith what we see sud kuow of each other, 
and ask nodarther.” 

“If it be your wish,” began Maurizio, hesitatingly, 

but I confess I would: vasher you were aeqnainted 
with all'my secrets. Besides, 1 promise ;to:refirain 
irom pressing your canfidence.” 

“Shall I take,aud yet refuse. to give? No, no! 
Let us wait. If it is meant for us to learn all, it will 
happen ere long,” returned the signora, in a voice 
shaken with agitation. 

. “So.be it then,” answered Maurizio, but-not with- 

wit keen @isappointment. Was te not eut off now 
from any inquiries concarning ‘their guest? “Must 
nét all Lis Vague suspicions return, unexplained, to 
weir starting-point ? 

Beneiletto bigan eagarly questioning concerning 
tid fatory, in whose successdie was still keenly in- 
terested, auld ‘seemed surprised to hear thut it was 
not excess of basinvss which bad kept ‘his friend 
away. 

To Mautizio’s rélief the entrance of Uncle Delto 
reated a diversion of topic and thought. The old 
wan shrank back at the first ¢limpse of the additional 
Tgure in the ciréle, but the second look,'to the sur- 
prise of all, brought him forward. Tle walked over 
to Maurizio, the pleased, childish smile which the 
‘ oth had .uever sech before, irradiating his-whole 
Tace. 

“Kind anil goad. ‘Délto'fs not afraifnow. Delto 
vil not be whipped again; stay with Delto while.he 
gues to.the arbuarr,” said lic. 

The sighora fusheil scarletand iken turned deailly 
pate. 

“ Délto whippea!” said she ; “what does it mean ? 
| vemeniber now that you brought him home, avd that 
sou. cbagged us to keep him here.” 

“Tfound him beand, with your visitor standing 

ver him, wWhiypiug him, to gidke him tell seme 
desired secret.” 

“ Delto didn’t 24, PetoeVEnrr” whispered the old 
an, eteahing scilleleser te Marino. 

“Shomefei!” -exeleimed tho siguew, der .eyes 
Peshigg with eager. 

“beis-enplaime now—my-poen Deli o's akuna atmy 
cousin's appearance, and yow geek; lina away from his 
evel hawds. law .am wethank you enuugh, Mau- 
Aigio'?” 

“Teut.his cords, aad get bim_ of without his per- 
scoutorsoecigg ame. ‘ua leet, it was to avoid Georgio 
anda Cat I remained away. You mast lei measy 

“Yeu know dim ?” ejacutated all three, io tones 
«| wnfeigned astauishment. 

“Tomy cost,” replied ‘Meutizio, bitterly. “Ifl 
‘FO aD enemy in. the world | suyypove it is that man.” 
. The -siguom wae looking thovglifully on the 

‘wor. 

“We do set likehim. Vo are always thankful 

When he goes away,” aid ite, eagerly. 
“He is a near relative, but I fear that he is « 





wicked and vindictive man,” sighed the signora. 
“ Nevertheless, he has been a friend in his way. He 
gave us thishome. Itis by his help we eke eut our 
simple -and yet expensive living. Nething, how- 
ever, can excuse his cruelty te peer Delte—nothing.” 

“Let us talk ef something else,” said Benedette, 
gently, watching the serrowfulness gatheriag on his 
mother’s face, 

“it isa merey atall events that Uncle Delte has 
eome to know and trust you, Maurizio,” whispered 
Margherita. “Now you shall go to the arbeur and see 
him at his best, aud I promise yeu the feeble, 
flickering gleams of genius from his broken mind 
will make you wonder, mafvel and respect him 
for what.he.must have been when he was sound and 
well,” 

“ T forgot to give you the basket of fruit, Benedetto, 
which Signor Erizze bade me bring you. I left it on 
the table. Thereareisome wendrously sweet grapes, 
ripened thus warly, forced .by is new system of 
gardening, each-ene like a.sca-tinged pearl, with an 
epal’s touch of fire on every polished globe. There 
ave oranges fresly from tle sumniest erchards of 
Sivily, and figs+so planmrp wud rich of live you will 
loug to ‘teste them the moment your eyes fall upon’ 
-them.”” 

“Sig uerdvrizzo is -very-kind,-answered Benedetto, 
lauguidly, “butamuch I fear sis fine fruit will lack 
thevdelicieus favour of the berries you ‘and Mer- 
gherita laant up for. mein the dear.old woeds.” 

* You «surely cannot say that of this.” 

Aad Meurizie held np slender flagon, glowing | 
with ruby.sad-golden tints wondsously bloniled, as | 
he bok! it-ap to the light, and the sunbeaus flashed 
tareug) ii. 

“itis ofsome famous yintege,and-has been kept 
earoimlly for many yours. Youshall taste it now.” 

“IT wiehit miglit have the tlaveur of those.slow- 
triekling drops-yeu gave moat our first-mecting, my 
‘friend ei frieuwds. 1 wondered faintly then if I were 
imbibing neotar, there was sucha rare aroma, like 
all rich-piees and perfumes bleuded together in a 
fairy crucible. Whatwine was.it? I wonder that 
Ihave notasked you before.” 

Maurizio’s forehead kait itself into a: puzzled frown, 
ere he replied, musingly : 

“Lknow the vintage. It sas-a private brand, of 
great costliness. ‘I'lwre are rows-of flasks lying now 
among the cobwebs in the vaultsof.a honse from 
which Lam driven, whowas once its master. Mongy 
cannot buy one.of them, yet I will try ito get you 
one for all that.” 

“Nay, nay, I epoke.thoughtleasly, I had no inten- 
tion——Aad new L have pained you; [have stirred 





ap uply memories. -Pardon ime, my Maurizio.” 

“ Dear Benedetto, there is naught to pardon. Iam 
too happy here 'to-feel the wounds that woald once 
have bled freshly at every teuch. lam healed, cured. 
I have noambitien beyond keeping your affection 
here in this peaceful nest.” 

Marghevita was watching him with. earnest-atten- 
tion. 

“T knew you were not of plebeian birth, Mauvizie,” 
aid she, soiily. 

“ My fortunes are plebeian; what matter for the 
rest ?’’ returned the young man. “ But there is some- 
tling-else in the basket—a bouquet choice and fine, 
and awihodo yeu guess it is for?” 

Benedetto put out histhin band, and turned his 
sister's rosy face towards them, while hisdow, mu- 
-eieal daa gh: cashed forth merrily. 

“Look at her, Maurizio! She kuows-ell about it! 
Pretty cheat! Sive tries to make us think she has 





no idea. Signor Erizzo ts wonderfully kind ; of 
eourse itis all formic. Ob, of course he bas no idea 
thet there. isa young meiden in the cottage! And 
Signor Lvizxo lost his wifewtwelvemonth age. Jrst 
think-of that, ary Maurizio !” 

“Neughty boy!” cried Margherita, her check | 
becoming of a still deeper erimson. “You -sease 
me teo-tmmecli, Benedetto.” 

But Mauricio bad-sudden}y grown cold end-lot by 
turns. 

“Siguor Erizzo!” It-meant this then—all his 
earnest inquiries About the cottage, lis great interest 
in this charaiing family. Aud Signor Erizzo.was.a 
wealtliy man, an epterprizing .man—one who would 
guin respect wherever he went. We wasaet so. very 
old. Tteavas decidedly. the great puich of the town. 
And Margherita blushed. 

Poor Maurizio! A veil+ad been suddenly drawn 
aside from his heart, apd -he read its secret 
for the fivat time. Tle did not hear another word of 
the playful badinaye that passed between brother 
and sister, but eat still, eold, ead sad, until 
‘Margherita, with a mournful look on her fair face, 
stole away. 

Lenedeito's white, frail fipgers etealigg inio 
‘Mautizio’s aroused him {ram his-txazee. 

'“ My triead, whatailethes? What deadly simoon 

thee that thou lookest so stern 





oa lying es 
ttawa, half of 


and wretched all at once?” coaxed Benedetto's fine, 
sympathetic voice. 

“Jam thinking that I must go away from the 
cottage. I imust leave the factery,” said Maurizio, 
ina hard, sterm veice. “I must turn out into the 
cold world again.” 

“What, amd break all our hearts!” ejaculated 
Benedetto, in utter dismay. “Art thou crazed, 
Maurizio?” ; 

* De you thiuk it will cost me nething ?” demanded 
Maurizie, almost fiercely. “ Nevertheless, I must go. 
Hew could I think my evil fate had forgotten me? 
The other blew was nothing te this.” 

“What blew? I am frightened, Maurizie—you 
lookse stern! ‘Tell your friend what yeu dread.” 

And the beautiful white face stele coaxingly to 
his, till the cold cheek teuched his own, and those 
clear, deep eyes loeked earnestly into his. 

“Benedetto, best friend of my life! Why should I 
not show you my heart? Keep silence, however, I 
pray you, but have pity when you hear, and let me 
goaway. Ilove Margherita with the deep, strong 
passion of manhoed, which cannot stand calmly and 


‘eé6e another win her.” 


Benedetio's low, glad laugh broke ‘the silence 
and checked Maurizio’s laboured breathing. 

“You love her, my Maurizio! So then nry fondest 
dream is fulfilled, my dearest wish granted! And 
becanse you love her must you go away ?” 

“But, Benedetto—Siguor Erizzo ” gtemmered 
Meuriaio. 

Benedetto was still langhing softly. 

“So ho! Are all lovers so foolish? Here is 
Maurizio. goiug away, and Margherita blushing like 


,a rose at the name of a suitor whese very presence 


gives her « shiver. Wait a little, Maurizio, and 
watch Margherita, when Signor Erizzo comes. It 
will be worth your while. l’ve been nearly choked 
trying to keep,down my laughter before now to see 
the poor man left talking to mother and me, while 
the pretty bird he came to woo flew off at the first 
opportunity.” 

“Do you mean then that Margherita will not 
marry the signor?” exclaimed Maurizio, his face 
clearing as if by magic. 

“Precisely, nry friend Maurizio. 
wilt thou depart ?” 

Maurizio stooped forward and kissed heartily the 
roguish lips, while he asked : 

“ Didst thou declare thy wishes were in my behalf, 
best of ‘friends? Wouldst thou give her to me, the 
unknown, friendless, obscure stramger ?”’ 

The light arms stele around his neck. 

* Maurizio—Maurizio, my heart leaped up to thee 
from the very first! I guessed how it would end. 
lcan die happy,immowing these dear and helpless 
ones will not meed my protection. You will be s 
son ‘to avy mother, the best friend of life to my 
darliug sister. Oh, 1 am so happy—so happy! Go 
and ‘findMargherita. Silly child! I'lbwarrant she’s 
not'left off binshing yet. Bring hor hither before the 
glad light has all fled from her eyes after thou hast 
spoken with her. I tell thee, Maurizio, the lily 
petal is notfairer, the Alpine saow not purer than 
that dear girl's gentle natare. Well is she named 
Margherita—a pearl indeed! Wear it oa thy bosom, 
my Maurizio, aud see tlat.its beauty is not marred— 
its»purity never dimmed. Go and my blessing with 
thee !” 

Benedetio's veice falterod, and as he sank back to 
his pillow he motioned for Maurizio to leave him. 

Tire Venetian youth turned obediently towards 
the door, his heart thrilling with a new and de- 
licions tremer. 

Margherita sves nowhere to be seen. But Mau- 
rizio saw a bright blossom lying in the pathway 
towanls Uncle Delto’s arbour, and suspected that, 
beuquet im hand, she-had followed the old man to 
hisretveat. He followed slowly 

(Te be contamued) 
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A Wartrr.oo Vetrxin.—A man named Stokey is 
now liviug at Milborne Port, near Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, who fouglt at the battle ef Waterloo. 
Ile is 77 years of age, has had three wives, ‘and ten 
children by each wile. All the children are alive, 
Stokey’s birthday is the 16th of June, Waterloo day, 

British Troors in Canapa.—Thirteen regi- 
ments of British regular troops, making about nine 
thousand men, are now stationed inCanada. They 
are distributed as iellaws: East—in Quebec are the 
30th Regiment and the 1st battalion Rifle Brigade; 
in Montreal (head-quarters) are Ist battalion 25th 
Regiment, 2ud battalion 25rd Regiment, the 100th 
Tiegiment,and Ath battalion Rifle Brigade; at St. 
Jolin’s, part of the Reyal Canadian Rifles ; at Isle aux 
Noise, part of the Roya) Canadian Rifles ; at Chambly, 
pert of the Royal Canadian Kifles. These form out- 

they do on the frontier. West—in 
the 100th Regiment ; in Kingston, 
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part of the Royal Canadian Rifles; in Toronto, 13th 
Hussars and 2nd battalion 17th Regiment; in Lon- 
don, 53rd Regiment, 4th battalion 60th Rifles; in 
Brentford, 2nd battalion 7th Regiment; in Hamilton, 
Ist battalion 16th Regiment. At all these posts 
there are detachments of artillery, and at Montreal 
one squadron of the 13th Hussars. 








SCIENCE. 





THe exhaling power is always least in the 
indigenous trees, the native crab and pear giving 
less than the cultivated varieties, and the sloe and 
bullace still less, compared with the Orleans and 
greengage plum. 

Dr. RicHARDSON considers iodine as the best 
chemical agent for destroying organic poisons. 
Iodine placed in a box covered with muslin will 
diffuse itself at a temperature of 70 deg. at the rate 
of a drachm in twenty-four hours. Heat and light 
favour the destruction of the poisons. 

Dip the earth possess neither an atmosphere nor 
acas, and were the temperature of each place to de- 
pend entirely on the direct heat of the sun, the 
difference of the mean annual temperature between 
the equator and the poles, according to theory, ought 
to amount to about 200 deg. 

Tue sixth enormous gun cast at the Fort Pitt 
Foundry for the Chilian Government has been dis- 
patched, accompanied by 100 balls of 1,000 Ib. each. 
‘The monster is twenty and a half feet long, twenty 
inches in the bore, and five and a half feet in dia- 
meter at the breech. ‘ 

ASSUMING an average difference of only three- 
quarters of an inch of barometric pressure in the 
northern and southern zones between latitudes 40 
aeg. and 60 deg., it is estimated that the pressure on 
the northern zone exceeds the pressure on the 
southern zone by no less than 14,500,000,000,000 of 
tons. 

Tu steamship Narva, chartered by the India- 
rubber, Gutta-percha, and Telegraph Works Com- 
pany (Limited), left Greenhithe for Havannah, hav- 
ing on board 240 miles of submarine telegraph cable 
to be laid between Havannah and Key West 
(Florida), and between Key West and Cape Romano 
(Coast of Florida), thereby placing the island of Cuba 
in telegraphic communication wit', England and the 
continent of Europe. 

M. Dumas has recently described some very re- 
markable forms of diamond anthracite of the following 
composition :—Carbon, 97°6 ; hydrogen, 0°7; oxygen, 
1:7; density, 1-66. The anthracite wasin extremely 
hard polished concreted nodules, capable of scratching 
glass and other remarkably hard and polished sub- 
stances, after the manner of the diamond. The nodules 
were sold by a dealer to Count Douhet, who trans- 
ferred them te M. Dumas for scientific examination. 

AN aquarium is being constructed at Berlin, on the 
best scientific and financial principles. It is to beon 
a larger scale than those of London, Paris and Ham- 
burgh. Dr. Alfred Brehm, the well-known author of 
“ Tilustrated Animal Life ” and “ Life of Birds,” &c., 
has been placed at the head of the undertaking. The 
idea was started just when the Luxemburg question 
seriously threatened the peace of the European 
states; but in spite of these unfavourable auspices 
no less than 80,000 thalers were subscribed in the 
first week. An excellent architect has been engaged 
and Dr. Brehm is actively corresponding in every 
quarter of the globe for the acquisition of rare in- 
habitants for the new aquatic temple. 

An OcEAN oF Fire.—As the ship sails with a 
strong breeze through a luminous sea on a dark 
night the effect produced is then seen to the greatest 
advantage. The wake of the vessel is one broad 
sheet of phosphoric matter, so brilliant as to cast a 
dull pale light over the after part of the ship; the 
foaming surges, as they gracefully curl on each side 
of the vessel's prow, are similar to rolling masses of 
liquid phosphorus; whilst in the distance, even to 
the horizon, it seems an ocean of fire, and the dis- 
tant waves breaking, give out a light of inconceiv- 
able beauty and brilliancy; in the combination the 
effect produces sensations of wonder and awe.— 

Wanderings of a Naturalist. 

Tue ALKatit Act.—A report presented by Dr. 
Angus Smith to the Board of Trade on the 
vorking of the Alkali Act during the year 1866 
shows conclusively to what an extent it is possible 
o prevent the vitiation of the air of manufacturing 
listricts by noxious gases, and offers the utmost 
sncouragement to the prosecution of farther reforms 
in this particular direction. Before the passing of 


the act in question the escape of muriatic-acid gas, 
so detrimental to vegetable life, and injurious to the 
health of human beings, was equal to a thousand 





tons per week. In 1866, though the number of 
works has increased, there has been a diminution of 
escape, as compared with the preceding year, equal 
to four tons and a half per week, and the average 
escape is about a seventh of the amount allowed by 
law; a condition of things that at once shows the 
necessity for pushing the operation of the Act— 
which expires in June, 1868, and which in no way 
interferes with the interests of manufacturers—to its 
fullest extent, and for demanding its re-enactment, 
with any improvements that may be dictated by the 
experience already acquired. If so much good can 
be so easily effected in the case of alkali works there 
is no reason why legislation may not purge the 
atmosphere of our large towns from the pestilential 
emanations that are allowed to be given off un- 
checked from manufactories of all kinds, and to tell 
so sadly upon the health of the population. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE POISON OF THE COBRA. 


Grorce B. Hatrorp, M.D., of Melbourne, sends 
the following remarks on the poison of the cobra-di- 
capella: 

The melancholy accident which so lately happened 
with the cobra-di-capella induced me to make some 
experiments and observations upon the action of the 
reptile’s poison, xnd they have proved so eminently 
interesting that I am induced to send you an epitome 
of them. I have to state, then, that when « person 
is mortally bitten by the cobra-di-capella, molecules 
of living “germinal” matter are thrown into the 
blood, and speedily grow into cells, and as rapidly 
multiply, so that in a few hours millions upon mil- 
lions are produced at the expense, as far as I can at 
present see, of the oxygen absorbed into the blood 
during inspiration ; hence the gradual decrease and 
ultimate extinction of combustion and chemical 
change in every other part of the body, followed by 
coldness, sleepiness, insensibility, slow breathing and 
death. The cells which thus render in so short a 
time the blood unfit to support life are circular, with 
a diameter on the average of one seventeen-hun- 
dredth of an inch. They contain an early round 
nucleus of one two-thousand-eight-hundredth of an 
inch in breadth, which, when further magnified, is 
seen to contain other still more minute spherules of 
living “ germinal "matter. 

In addition to this the application of magenta re- 
veals a minute coloured spot at some part of the 
circumference of the cell. This, besides its size, 
distinguishes it from the white pus, or lymph cor- 
puscle. Thus then it would seem that, as the 
vegetable cell requires for its growth inorganic 
food and the liberation of oxygen, so the animal 
cell requires for its growth organic food and the 
absorption of oxygen. Its food is present in the 
blood, and it meets the oxygen in the lungs; 
thus the whole blood becomes disorganized, and 
nothing is found after death but dark fluid blood, 
the fluidity indicating its loss of fibrine, the dark 
colour its want of oxygen, which it readily absorbs 
on exposure after death. Let it not be thought that 
microscopic particles are unable to produce such 
great and rapid changes. It is well known, and I 
have frequently timed it with my class, that a tea- 
spoonful of human saliva will, when shaken with a 
like quantity of decoction of starch, convert the 
whole of the latter into sugar in a little less than 
one minute. If ptyaline, the active principle of 
saliva, exerts this power at most in a few minutes, 
then surely the active principle of the secretion of 
the serpent’s poisoned gland may exert an infinitely 
greater power in as many hours. 

It results then that a person dies slowly asphyxi- 
ated by deprivation of oxygen in whatever other way 
the poison may also act, and so far as the ordinary ex- 
amination of the blood goes the post-mortem appear- 
ances are similar to those seen after drowning and 
suffocation. I have many reasons for believing that 
the materies morbi of cholera is a nearly allied 
animal poison. If so may we not hope to know 
something definite of the poisons of hydrophobia, 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and indeed of all zymotic 
diseases? At the suggestion of a friend I am going 
to try the inhalation of oxygen as a remedy. 


Tur New Breecu-Loapine Competition.—The 
Sub-Committee on Breech-loaders has completed 
the first stage of its inquiry. By far the larger pro- 
portion of the arms failed to comply in every minute 
respect with the conditions laid down, and to which 
the committee have very properly closely adhered. 
Some were submitted too late ; others were too long 
or too short, or too heavy, or otherwise outside the 
limits prescribed ; and all the guns which have so 
failed are out of the competition for the prize. From 
the arms which are in the prize competition a certain 
number have been selected for farther trial. For 
the best of these arms, whether adopted for the ser- 
vice or not, 1,000/. will be awarded, and for the arm 
which “ while attaining a satisfactory degree of ex- 
cellence in other particulars is selected for merit in 











respect to its breech mechanism,” 6007. will be the 
prize. If the best arm appears to the committee to 
be worthy of adoption it will be placed in competi- 
tion with the Snider rifle, which it will be required 
to beat before its adoption is confirmed. If, on the 
other hand, none of the prize arms should in the 
opinion of the committee satisfy the service require. 
ments, then the best of those arms which from 
failure to fulfil the conditions laid down are out of 
the prize competition will be selected on their merits 
to continue the contest; and between the two sets 
of arms we may hope that a satisfactory weapon wil] 
at last be found. The interest, therefore, centres 
for the time upon the arms which have been selected 
to compete for the prize. These are nine in number: 
and it is no longer a secret that the fortunate com- 
petitors are Messrs. Albini and Braendlin, Mr. Re- 
mington, Major Fosbery, Mr. Burton (two systems), 
Mr. Peabody, Mr. Martini, Mr. Joslyn, and Mr 
Henry. With these probably will be tried, although 
not as a compétitor-for the prize, a rifle of Mr 
Westley Richards’s, as the best representative of 
the self-consuming or partially self-consuming car- 
tridge system. h of the accepted competitors 
will be required, within four months of his receiving 
the notice, to furnish for experiment at Woolwic), 
six arms in strict conformity to the specimen arm 
submitted, with 1,000 rounds of ammunition per 
arm, and a sum of 360/. will be paid to each such 
competitor to cover the expense of the six rifles and 
of the supply of ammunition. 

Parer Boats.—In an article on the applications 
of paper we might have added, among its other uses, 
its substitution for leather, as machinery belting, a 
patent for which has just been granted, and its pecu- 
liar adaptability for the manufacture of shell boats 
for racing. A boatmaker of Troy has lately con- 
structed one thirty feet long, which weighs but forty 
pounds, and is in every respect superior to boats 
made of wood. It is thin, lighter than a wooden 
boat, is rendered impervious to water by a coating of 
oil and other compounds, and is elaimed to be more 
durable, and that it will stand shocks that would 
destroy a wooden shell. Such a boat cannot be split 
or broken, but if hole be made in it by accident, 
the perforation will be no larger than the size of the 
object piercing it, and eould be easily mended ; it will 
not swell nor crack, requires no caulking or pitching, 
and, above all, the cost is much less than a wooden 
boat. 

Resvtts or Sonorovs VisRations.—This in- 
teresting and curious subject has again been brought 
before the Royal Institution by Professor Tyndall, 
who extended the consideration of it to the in- 
fluence of vibrations on light, on streams of water, 
and on jets of smoke. Some of the experiments ex- 
hibited in previous lectures were repeated with 
variations. A long gas flame just on the poiat of 
becoming sonorous, or roaring, was put in agitation 
by sounds resembling the chirruping of birds; aad 
Professor Tyndall having called on his audience to 
take part in the experiment, they commenced imi- 
tating the sound, and the general chirruping of the 
members of the Royal Institution was accompanied 
by violent movements of the flame. A jet of smoke 
was influenced ‘y sonorous vibrations in a similar 
manner, a continuous jet of smoke about 2 ft. high 
being broken down and divided into two jets by the 
sound of an organ-pipe. A stream of water was 
similarly affected, s continuous stream having been 
broken into drops by the sound of a tuning-fork. 
[Moral: Keep quiet while fire-engines are at work 
in extinguishing flames, whether they be “ singing 
flames” or roaring ones.] This experiment was 
varied by directing the jet of water upwards so 38 
to form an arch; and when a tuning-fork of 4 
certain pitch was sounded the continuous arch of 
fluid was broken into drops. Several other interest- 
ing experiments were exhibited to illustrate the re- 
markable effects of sonorous vibrations. 





Trunks of trees, some of them 3 ft. in cireumfe- 
rence, have been found in Prince Patrick’s Island and 
Melville Island on the spot in which they grew. 
This place is perhaps at present the coldest spot ip 
the northern hemisphere. 

A New Istanp In THE Pactrtc.—It is reported 
that a new island has been discovered in the North 
Pacific ocean, between 50 deg. west longitude and 
40 deg. 30 miz.north latitude, twenty miles long. 
It is exactly in the track of vessels bound to 
China and Japan. Fogs and misty weather prevail 
in that portion of the Pacific. It is supposed that 
many missing vessels have been wrecked there. 
The discovery is considered to be of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the Government in dispatching + 
vessel to locate the exact position of the island. A 
company has been organized in San Francisco to 
survey the island, and they will send vessels toez- 
amine and take possession of it. 
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[Tis PRINCE 


THE DANCING FLOWER OF YOKAMA. 





In all Yokama, nay in all Japan, there was not a 
maiden whose beauty could eclipse that of Mikoo- 
Uhian, the daughter of Mana-Mara, a merchant of 
the fourth class, and his wife Fafara. 

At the age of sixteen she had completely bewil- 
dered the eyes of every man, both young and old, 
who had had the fortune, be it considered good or 
bad, te see her. 

And like most maidens whe are possessed of rare 

loveliness, she knew that she was beautiful. Not 
only were there pleaty of tongues te tell her so, but 
mirrors of most'perfect reflective power are made in 
Japan as well asim Paris and London. 
_ Such great beauty troubled her parents exceed- 
ingly, for she was their only child. They wished to 
see her well settled in the werld, yet knew net whom 
to select among her thousand and one admirers, nor 
would she aid them, for she was a coquette by 
nature, ready to trifle with all, yet not decide upon 
one. 

But at last a dream, or rather a trio of dreams, sin- 
gular in their coincidence, settled her fate. 

It was after the banquet given on her seven- 
teenth birthday, when her parents and herself had 
eaten very heartily of birds’-nest soup, and lizard- 
fricassee, that each had a dream. 

The father dreamed that instead of being a mer- 
chant of the fourth class, selling only the cheaper 
kind of goods at retail, he was a millionaire of the 
rst class, importing and exporting the most costly 
goods and wares in his own ships. 

The mother dreamed that she was robed like a 
queen, with jewels glittering on her arms and in 
her hair, and that a host of obsequious servants 
Waited to obey her will and caprice in everything. 

Last, and strangest of all, the maiden dreamed fiat 
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A CAPTIVE. } 

in the guise and following the avocation of a public 
dancing girl, she had won the love of the most hand- 
som® prince in Japan, the brother of the great 


Tycoon, and the heir presumptive to the throne of! 


the empire. 

When each, full of the singularity of their dreams, 
related them the next morning, the trio were so im- 
pressed that a soothsayer was privately sent for, 
and an occult consultation was held. 

The soothsayer, after going through various 
mystic ceremonies, consulting the moon, stars, and 
the wise serpents of the great temple of Yokama, 
came to the conclusion that each dream was to come 
to pass, and advised that the beautiful Mikoo-Chian 
be at once placed among the sylphides in the ballet 
of the imperial theatre, where sooner or later 
the’ eyes of the young prince, 'akoungawa Mimbo 
Taya, were sure to fall upon her. 

So, sacrificing full half of all that he had in the 
world to attire her suitably and to bribe the director 
to admit her, Mana-Mara had the felicity of seeing 
his child, after due preparation, appear as a fairy 
dancer before the select public of Yokama, for 
there were few who could indulge in the costly 
luxury of a visit to the Imperial Theatre, except 
those attached to the suite of the Tycoon or of the 
prince, who had free admission. 

Nearly a year was occupied in making our hero- 
ine perfect in the evolutions of her profession, and 
she was yet more beautiful at eighteen than when at 
sixteen she had enchanted all who saw her. And it 
was upon the eve of her eighteenth birthday, the 
very eve on,which the young prince was nineteen, 
that he saw her for the first time in a grand fairy 
spectacle given im his honour. 

And he who had hitherto been impervious to the 
charms and attractions of the fair sex no sooner saw 
her than he cried out in the presence. of his tutor, , 
the imperial teacher of all the sciences: ’ 


“Who is that angel? How came she to be dropped 
from heaven to startle a world with her beauty?” 

“She is no angel, your royal highness,” replied 
Foo-Foo, the great teacher. “She is only a witch 
of a dancing girl painted and powdered to bewilder 
the brains of fools and make them forget that science 
is the only study worthy of manly consideration.” 

“T tell you she is an angel,” said the young prince, 
warmly. “And I must see and talk to her. There 
is not her equal in the world. See to it, Foo-Foo, 
aah have an interview with her. My heart is on 

re!’ 

“But, your royal highness, what would his Im- 
perial Mightiness the Great T'yeoon say if he heard 
that his brother and heir had fallen in love with a 
pretty dancing girl?” 

“No matter what he would say. He need not 
know it. If Foo-Foo be wise he will remem- 
ber that my brother is mortal, and that when he 
dies I fill his place and have the power of empire in 
my hands. I can give or take away, and the office 
of teacher of all the sciences is not hereditary.” 

T’oo-F'oo knew that there was reason in this re- 
mark of the young prince, and though he had a 
beautiful daughter whom he intended to place 
before the prince at a time when his eyes might 
be opened to the rays of beauty, he dared not 
refuse to accede now to the wishes of the prince. 
But he made up his mind at the same time that 
nothing serious should arise out of this sudden in- 
fatuation of his pupil. Before that should occur he 
privately made up his mind that the great Tycoon 
himself should know of the affair and prevent his 
brother from taking any steps which might destroy 
the imperial dignity, especially such as forming a 
base alliance. 

So after the performance was over, the prince 
having retired to a private saloon in the royal the- 
atre, the beautiful dancing girl was sent for and 
came into his presence attended by her mother, for 
so careful had her mother been of her reputation 
that she was never suffered even to go to the theatre 
without being attended by one or the other of them. 

If the eyes of the young prince had been dazzled 


| by the beauty of Mikoo-Chian when he saw her 


moving like a winged fairy in the mazy whirl of the 


| dance, not only were his eyes but his heart also was 


charmed when the nearer she*came to him the more 
perfect her beauty seemed. 

On conversing with her he found her not only 
modest, but sensible, for her proud parents, believ- 
ing in her future’ fate, had employed skilful teachers, 
and she was more accomplished than many of the 
first ladies of the royal court. 

Even the great Foo-Foo enviously saw that his 
daughter “couldn’t hold a candle to her” either in 


|| beauty or sense. 


The prince conversed long and earnestly with 
the young girl, and learned from her the whole 
story about the cause ef her becoming a dancing 

irl. 
en It is fate,” he said, when she had told him about 
the dreams. “I love you, Mikoo-Chian; you shall 
be my wife.” 

* And I love you, great prince,” said the beautiful 
girl, in a low, musical voice. “I look up to you 
even as I would gaze on the brightest star in heaven, 
wondering if I ever can reach it.” 

“Tt is fate,” repeated the prince. ‘ Mikoo-Chian 
will dance no more before vulgar eyes. Let her go 
home with her parents now, and she shall have 
means from my private treasury to fit her for the 
future position which she will hold by my side as 
the wife of my heart, the sharer of my throne. 
Every week I will visit her until the time comes 
when I may take her to my palace as my bride.” 

The happy Mikoo-Chian kissed the hand of the 
young prince, while tears of love and gratitude 
rained like a spring shower falling in the sunlight 
from her large, dark eyes. 

There were but four in the saloon; the prince, old 
white-haired and long-bearded Foo-Foo, and Fafara, 
the mother, who gazed with loving pride upon her 
child. So when the prince said, ‘ Let this be kept 
secret for the present,” one would have supposed it 
would be so. 

But Foo-Foo had no thought of letting the 
daughter of a merchant ef the fourth class get the 
advantage of his child in a race for the throne of 
Japan. He determined that the Tycoon should know 
of the infatuation of his brother, and he well knew 
that if he did become aware of it his ambitious pride 
would be alarmed, and he weuld take measures to 
nip the passion of his brother in the bud ere it had 
blossomed. 

It was almost morning before the prince could 
tear himself away frem the presence of the beautiful 
girl, and when he parted with her he bade her 
mother guard her with every care, for if harm ever 
befell her it would be a dark hour, to those through 





whose carelessness or agency the evil occurred, 
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When Mikoo-Chian and her mother got home, and 
Mana-Mara heard of all that had passed, he was 
almost crazed with joy. 

“Our fortunes ave sli made!” he cried. “The 
decree of fate was written, and it. will be fulfilled. I 
shall yet be the richest merchant in all Japan, and 
those who now turn up their noses as I pass will 
kiss the dust under my feet. The seothsayer who 
put us on the traek of this coming greatuess shall 
share my fortunes. To-morrow we will give a 
private bamquet, and he shall attend.” 

The morrow came, and there was a right royal 
feast in the house of Mana-Mara. Again the costly 
bird’s-nest soup smoked upon his table, served on 
the finest ware. 

After dinner the soothsayer held a consultation of 
the stars. And a gloomy cloud bung over his face 
while he did so. 

“There is a snake in the grass,” hecried. “We 
have an enemy in the camp.” 

“Who can it be?” asked father, mother and 
daughiter, all in one breath. 





“| will soon see,” said the soothsayer. 

And he went out to consult the wise serpents, in 
the great temple. 

When he came back he said: 

“TF have discovered all. Foo-Foo, the tntor of the | 
prince, and the teacher of all thesciences, is the snake. 
He has told the Great Tycoon all about the sudden 
love of the young prince for Mikoo-Chian, and has ad- | 
vised him to send the prince out of the country until } 
she is forgotten. The Tycoon will send him to 
Franee, where the women are as beautiful as angels. 
He is to be kept there while the Tycoon takes mea- | 
sures to put you three for ever out of lis way.” 

“ What can we do?” cried they, in wild alarm 

“What has been written by the hand of fate is 

and tenst be,” said the soothsayer, soleranly. “The 
Great T'ycoces can send his brother to France, but he | 
carnot tear from lris heart the love of Miloo-Chian | 
which is planted there. Nor can Foo-Foo, with all 
his knowledge of science, prevent those coming to- 
gether whose fates are united. Mana-Mara, if it | 
takes the last coin in your coffers, and the last robe | 
om your beck, charter or buy @ swift vessel, and 
when the prince embarks for France steer the same 
course with the child ou board. I too will ge to im 
voke the light of the stars on the voyage. Let the 
beautiful Mikoo-Chian be the first woman to meet 
the prince on the shores of France, and she will 
be his wife in spite of Poo-Foo and the Tycoon 
also.” , 
With renewed hope the merchant prepared to 
obey the bidding of the soothsayer. Meantime, all 
this was, by the orders of tl latter, kept secret 
from the prince, who was in despair at this sudden 
order to leave Japan, for he suspected the cause and 
dared not mortally offend his brother by showing 
opposition to lis exile. 

Wretched in spirit he bade adien to peor Mikoo- | 
Chien, vowing eternal fidelity before he went away, 
end swearing to marry her the 
no matter who oppose ? it. 

Foo-Foo, glory n the suecess of, lif plans, 
hurried the departur ince, and as he was | 
to go with him he managed secrot eal his 


daughter in the ship, intending when they got to | 
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France to throw her in the wey of the prince, and 
. 
i 


to try throng 
for Mikoo-Chian. 

The yrince, after along and monotonotts rnyage, 
soubsick and dispirited, arrived in France, and was 
received with al} the honours which befitted his rank | 
by the Emperor Napoleon aud his beantiful Empress. 

This deseription may be Wetter understood by its 
description in a Court Gazette 

“The Hmperor and Empress received in solemn 
audience yesterday the Japanese Embasry. recently 
arrivedin Paris. Prince 'I'skoungawa Mimbo Taya, 
the brother of the Tycoon, and thre other members} 
of the mission, were conveyed from the Grand Hotel 
te the Tuileries in court carriages, preeeded by out- 
riders and acconrpanied by an escort. <A line of 
treopswae also drawn upin the courtyard of the 
palace to render military honours. The Hmperor 
end Pmpress were seated on their chairs of state | 
and surrounded by all the grand officers of the Crown, | 
Mimister of Foreign Affairs ard ladies of the palace. 

“The Japanese prince on being presented pro- 
nounced the following address in his native language, 
but which was duly translated into French by an in- 
terpreter: 

“*Simm—By imperial order I am charged to be 
present at the selemn ceremony which will take 
plaee im your capital respecting the Universal Exhi- 
bition. Japan wished im that manner to give @ 
preef of her friemdly sentiments towards France. I 
have the heneur of presenting to yonr Majesty the 
letter whieh the Tyceen has addressed to you op 
the subject. I am very young and wanting in ex- 
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her to make lin 
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| either to be at-eonee 








perienee, and J know myself incompetent properly to 


execute the order. But in presenting my most re- 
spectful homage to your Majesty I appeal to your 
benevolent indulgenee, whiel alone will enable me 
toaccomplish my mission I have likewise received 
instructions to remain under the shadow: ef your 
Majesty's throne to study with some of my cowntry- 
men the sciences which distinguish France.’ 

“His Highness then presented the letter in 
question. The Emperor to the young 
prince the satisfaction with which he saw the 
brother of a sovereign with whom his government 
entertained the most amicable relations. His Ma- 
jesty felicitated the prinee om the daily develop- 
ment of relations between these distant comntries, 
and which intercourse was so useful to progress and 
civilization. 

“On the preceding day the ambassador liad’ sent 
to the Emperor and Empress a variety of 
offered by the Seversign off Japam After the 
audience the prince aad bis suite were recondueted to 
their hotel with the customary cersanonial.” 

Upon the return of the prince he was:informed that 
a party of strangers requested a brief interview with 
him on a subjeet of vitel importemee to hin. 

Ilo was weary with the ceremonics, thromgh 
which he hed been and wished to refuse an 
interview, bet old PoéePoo, little dfeaming, tat le 
was upsetting his-own “ hinsty plate of seowp” by so 
doing, urged him to erent the andienes, inasmuch a 
it was best te be exceeding] y gracious im tissttange 


land. 


So the prince, much. against Iie will, consented} 


and went to the gramd saloom of/the liotel to receive 
his visitors. 
The consternation amd anger 





of FooBonm. and 


the joy of the primees.can be imagined! when. the 
latter saw Mikoew@hiam enter in all the radiance of 
her beauty with her parerts by hor side. 


Regardless of reyal etiquette, regardlésa of the 
presence of hie smite, the prince sprang: fre his 
seat, and, pressing the lovely girl to itis least, 


| covered her faoe witli Kisses: 


And learniigt seon after the agency of od Pao- 
Foo in hie exile, the prince gave him lis cheiee 
dismissed from the embassy, orto 
give his countenance to the immediate marriage of 
the prince withthe deughitar of Mava-Mara. 
loo-Foo chiese the» katte, and that very evening, 
with the double ceremony of both Christian, and 
Japanese ritesy. Prince Takowngawa Mimbo Tay 
and Mikoo-Chiiem were marrieds BM 
Se 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Trre harangee of Res inald! Norseman to the xs- 


| scrubled wreekers and divers wrought them up tothe 


highest pitch of passion. Little dreaming what his 


| real character was, and supposing thatthe beautiful 


girl known to them as the “ Pearl of the Reef” was 
truly his own child, when he stated to. them thata 
wealthy and titled villain whom ho had kvowan in 
another land was in the act. of carrying. her off 


| against his will as wellas her own, the cry was raised 


that she must be rescued at all hazards. 

With Vanderlip in the lead, for even now Norse+ 
men shrank from facing the earl, the crowd. rushed 
to their boats at the waterside, in various ways, 
und soon approached the yacht im numbers fall tem 
te one of her crew. Vanderlip, with his desperadoes, 
was still foremost, but when they saw the muzzle of 
the heavy cannon bearing point blank upon them, and 
that the officers'and crew of the yacht were well 
armed .and prepared for a desperate resistance, the 
speed of the boats visibly lesssened, and the enthu- 
sist of those in them cooled manifestly. 

With a speaking-trumpet in bis hand the earl 
stood on the rail of the yacht; and.as the boats. came 
within hail he shouted : 

“Baek! Keep back as you valte your lives! I 
allow no armed mento approaeh this vessel. with 
hostile intent. 
murderer and robber. Take a fair warning and keep 
off or we fire!” 

“ Give up the gift!” yelled Vanderlip. “ Por have 
her we will if it costs fifty lives. How dare you 
steal a. child from her father !” 

“Why does not Reginald Norseman come for 
her himself?” said the earl, in a tone of haughty 
scorn. “Hecan urge others to risk their lives, but 
he is very backward in risking hisown. He is too 
well known new by more than one on board this 
craft. The young lady whom he dares to claim as 
his child is the erphan of the man he basely mur- 
dered yearsago. Let him come and take herif hecan!” 

“He is coming, and se are we all, but first take a 
present from me!” cried Vanderlip, raising a rifte 
from the stern of his beat, and firing upon the earl 
with an aim that seldom failed of tty mark. 





You are being used as. tools by a, 


But for once his sight was bad, and the bullet-only 
pierced the cap of the earl, while the young nobleman, 
without changing his exposed position, drew a pistol 
from his belt, and with a sure aim returned the fire. 

The arm of Vanderlip was seen to drop by his side 
and ayell of mingled agony and anger broke from 
his lips. 

“T am shot!” he cried. “ Forward, men, for revenge 
and our prize!” 

And, excited for the moment beyond any feelin; 
fear, the wreckers agai sprang to their oars. 

“Shall we not fire, your lordship?” cried Captain 
Cavendish. “They'll board us if we don't!” 

“No,” cried the earl as he fel a breeze fannin, 
his cheek. “Up wish-the canvas—up with it liv: 
mem We are safe-witl this wind if it lasts, and 
will.” 

The boats weremost Mongside before the yacht 
gathered headway; Bat aS the canvas was hoisted 
amd@-filled the beattifelovessel began to glide o 
the water andy. despite, Hho desperate efforts of the 
oarsmen to readh-lier sii, tliey soon dropped away 

The wreeRer® rt too mech fear of the canno 
pointing it thier imidst to use the fow fire-arms they 
hind, amd Higher wsiethew HHe-yaeht was out of thei: 
range ovelrh «148 the ined to fire. 

Words were weakta cdherribe the tevvible dis» 
peiutment and: wrth. of. the two most promin 
aetors in the attempt te heard the yacht. 

Vandcrlipy with fierttl oaths, as le writhed fro 
the pain his teroKem army swore that he wo 
féllow the yreht te the oud off the world for sati 
faction, and) Regime: id: Nérseman echoed his words. 

The hateet a Rietime Rad heen centred on t! 
fatiror of Plamtacenety Bart off Lensdale, and now 
wos trausterred to the youngrear) with all its bitter- 
DEES 

‘The pitze which Wad ecxeite® all the fiendici 
passion’ of| Vawderlip was gome—the git) whon 
Sir Reginald Nerseman Lad stolen froma broke: 
hearted mother vrs now with those who could 
store het ta the-rights of whielt tre liad deprived |; 

While she wae in iis power he had enjoy: 
morbid satisfsetion in the retrospective late whi 
partially compensated for lisown dark fate—thai » 
a fugitive ftom lis nstite lands felon with a p 
set upon his head. 

ee ee could net aid Reiph Mar! 
lam or amany farther at the time, rough « 
as theif naturcs) were they felt a sympathy | 
His loss, andi when he and Vanderlip planned tom: 
the swiftestivesse) of the wrecking fleet; and to {0 

pve the yacht up, there was ne lack of volunte:'s 
‘for the purpesc. 

Badly wounded s& Vanderlip was he did not 
succumb to his pain, lint determined to be t! 
leader of the expedition, for he had hopes, as ha 
Norseman alse, that. changes of wind or some ot! 
chance would keep the yacht om the coast until s 
could be overhanied. 

For they were now desperate enongh to ris! 
fighting at-all liazards if they could again appro 
the vessel which had escaped them when they b 
lieved her abread¥ in their gyasp 

Yet another hope entered. their breasts. T! 
yacht was without a pilet, among reefs and eurrew: 
which had wrecked many «gallant barqne, and |h 
eseape was not yet.certain. ‘Thevvil-disposed study 
out and hope for all cliances, and despair is the last 
thing, they, yield to. 





CHAPTER SRiit. 


Wuttz the danger of being: board@éd by thy 
wreekers ‘vas so imminent, the carl himself hei 
command on deck; but.as soon ag the breeze swep? 
the. yacht beyond perit he told Cayondish to take 
charge while he went into the cabin to assure tl 
females of their safety. 

He found them pale and anxious, Wat Angela-mos 
of all, for she knew bess whist a. wild and daring s*' 
of men those wreckers were. ' 

“Providence lias favonred ns with » wind, jnst it 
timeto save us from an, attack’ which would hare 
amounted to something like piracy,” said the earl, 
with. a pleasant smile. calculated to. reassure the 
ladies. ; 

“And Providenee hits spared you, my son,” said 
his mother as she pointed to the bullét-marks in 
his.cap. “We saw from.our window the approach 
of the d rate men, and heard the shot fired 
which would have madé us all wretched had it been 
fatal.” 

“ Andi) this. danger lies been iftcurred for me,” 
said Angela, sadly. 

“Yet no greater peril than’ you dared, in ordet to 
save us.from death and destruction,” said the earl. 
“ Pair cousin, it is but a just retarn for your bold- 
ness that we are able to serve yon now, When our 
feet once more press the soil of England, and you a? 
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eceupied by strangers, you will feel. im part repaid 
for the past, I hope.” 

“ And yet wiiile that cree man Hives'i shall feel 
in constant peril,” said Angela, “TI know now. the 
terrible badness of his‘heart, an@ F feel that wher- 
ever I go he will surely follow.” 

“Tt is all that I ask and pray for that he shoe)d,” 
said the earl. “For let him but be diseovered in 
England, nothing can save him from 3 shameful 
death. He will run a fearful risk, however he may 
disguise himself, if he makes the attempt.” 

“Tf you please, my lord, will you come on deck 
for a few moments?” said Captain Cavendish, en- 
tering the cabin, with a haste which precluded all 
ceremony. . 

“ Certainly,” said'the earl, folowing the old cap- 
tain instantly. 

When they reached the deek Cavendish pointed 
to a large sloop with a mainsail, gafftopsail and jib, 
set, following up the reef in wake of the yacht evi- 
dently at. a great rate of speed. Her deck was 
crowded with men, and the earl understoed in a 
moment the errand she was upon. 

“The wretches have not given up their mad fides 
of seizing the young lady whom I have taken under 
my protection,” he muttered. “And while we are 
in here in smooth water the sloop has an advantage, 
with the tremendous spread of canvas which she 
carries. We must get out overthe reef into the 
Gulf Stream, where the swell of the sea is heavier.” 

“ Thereseems to be no chanee.at present, my lord,” 
replied Cavendish, and, pointing to the Iong line of 
foaming breskers which rolled between them and the 
open sea, lie added; “I have looked in vain for the 
sign of a chammel through them. But I am not 
alarmed, my lord; we can beat the sloop off. Let 
the pirates come along and they shall get sach a 
handling as Lord Nelson used to give the French 
and Spaniards.” 

“T have no doubt, if they have the folly to attack 
us, that we can beat, thomoff ; but we shall lose men, 
and we can ill afferd'to losea single band, witha 
long voyage before us, and the stormy season on 
hand.” 

“Perhaps your young friend’ knows of a channel 
across the reef; my lord,” said the old seaman. 

“| did not think of that. It may be so,” said’the 
earl, and he instantly returned to the cabin. 

In less than @ mimate be came back with Angela 
by his side. 

"Her face beeame more pale as she glanced back at 
the huge sloop in their wake. 

“Phat is: the ‘Pexas, the largest and fastest ves- 
sel on the reef,” she said as she looked. “And full 
men! Oh, if that murderer leads them we are 

ost!” 

“ Not lost; armed and manned as we are,” said the 
earl, with a reassuring calmness. ‘But we have 
something else to think: of just now.. Captain Caven- 
dish suggested that you might, from our bearings, 
know of some channel through the reef in sight. 
Onee outside in arough seaway we can easily outsail 
that sloop. Such vessels, with one ponderous mast 
to support am immensity of canvas, are only fast in 
smooth water.”” , 

Angela looked amxionsly around, and marked the 
islands which they were passing so swiftly on their 
left, with a careful eye. 

_ “Were we up as faras Black Cesar's Creek tlrere 
is a narrow but deep channel through the reef, bear 
ing exactly sevth-west of it. I have been up there 
when the divers were busied in raising articles from 
a ship wrecked north of it.” 

“How far have we to sail'toreaeh. the poimt you 
épeak of ?” asked-the earl. 

“Pull tem miles: yet;” rephied “Bat it 
you kept out nearer the reef you might before we 
reached that seesome channel, for there are others 
that I have-heard the wreckors spealkz of, though I 
do not know where.they are myself.” 

“The adviee is good. Bear awaymore to the 
south-west, captain,” said the earl “Were it nots 
tisk to fire-on the vesseb of amother nation before 
knowing her positively to beapirate E could easily 
disable the sloop with our heavy gun. But were 
that done I should lay myself liable to adiffieulty 
with some of their men-of-wer should any chance 
still keep us near this coast:” 

The chase was now mest exciting. The breeze 
had freshened considerably, and both vessels carried 
every stitch of canvas which they could set. The 
foam flew frem under the sharp, flaring bows of the 
yacht. im twe. great drifts and fleated away astern 
uatil it reached the bews of the sloep, which, throw- 
rhe @ similar surge, was following the yacht so 


“Dees. she gain any new?” asked the-carl of 
ravendich, who was examining the sleop through 
“Yes, my lord, slowly theugh. IF cam malte out: 
the form of the fellow you shot, I think, standing 














ferward with his arm‘in a red sling. They have a 
deck full of men. In-good canister range we could 
make them as sick es Lord Nelson made the French 
at Trafalgar.” 

“Tf the worst come they shall Have both grape 
and canister,” said the earl. “Seeing us keep 
away towards the reef, they may think of crowding 
us on it. But before that occurs they shall know 
the weight of our metal.” 

“ And find our mettle rather meddlesome maybe !” 
said Doctor Heavysides, in a low tone. 

He could not forego his habit, no matter what was 
occurring. 


“Please let me look through the glass,” seid’ 


Angola to the captain. 

With a bow which would have been graceful in 
his younger days the old seaman handed her the 
glass. and she at once turned it towards tite sloop. 

“Whom do you recognize, my fair cousin?” asked 
the earl. 

“Vanderlip for one,” she answered. And she 
quickly added: “I see-standing by his side the man 
whom you call Regimald Norseman. He holds a 
glass in his hand also, and I doubt mot recognizes 
me} for now he lowers his glass and ttirns to speak 
to his companion. And others are crowding for- 
ward in the sloep; other glasses are raised and 
pointed towards us.” 

“T wish every man on board would get forward 
into the very eyes of the sloop,” said the old seaman. 
“Get her dewn by the head and her speed will be 
lessened a good deal. We are trimmed to an inch, 
and I know too mmech to alter our trim. Thank 
heaven a stern chase is alomgone! Do not move 
if you please, young lady, as long as they will keep 
their eyes on you.” 

“F-will not. But looleaway tothe south-west if 
you please, sir. ‘There is a spot where the foam is 
not so high, where it breaks searcely any.” 

“By all that is good above, my fair consim, you 
are right!” cried: the earl, springing up into the 
rigging. “There is a narrow space ef smooth 
water there which must be @ channel. Bat we 
must luff and get the wind:at onee to reaeh it.” 

“ And that cannot be done, my lord, under al} this 
canvas, Speak quickly if you willrisk the chances, 
and we'll have everything off our spars but fore 
and main sails and jib.” 

“ Ave, in with the canvas and Iufft I will pilot 
her through!” cried the earl; and he sprang to a 
seat in the slings of the foretopsail yard. 

“Lower away and clew up topsail, toprallant- 
sail and royal!” shouted Captain Cavendish. “Down 
with the flying jib and foretopmast staysail! In 
with the maingaff-topsail! No furling! We've no 
time for that now!” 

“Herd a lee! Let her come up eight points— 
there—steady at that!” shouted the cart from aloft. 

“Platten in main, fore and jib sheets!” cried Cap- 
tain Cavendish. 

These orders were obeyed as promptly as they 
were given, and then the schooner; with her lee rail 
nearby under water, rushed into achannel not double 
her width, the breakers running full as high as her 
yard-arms on either side: 

Tt was a terrible moment. The-roar of the surf, 
the loud flapping of the unfurled sails, were unlreard 
or unnoticed by the breathless crew, who well rew 
that touching a hidden rock, or striking a projecting 
point of the reef om either hand, would be sure and 
instant destruction. 

No one even thonght of looking towards the enemy 
them. They could see the blue waves of the Gulf 
Stream rolling mountains high not tem ships’ lengths 
ahead. Once there, rough as it was; there was safety. 
Oh, many & whispered prayer went wp then from lips 
not used: te-praying. Not one but‘asked Him who 
rules windand water to spare and guidethem through 
thet danger. 

A few minutes only—yet it seemed'an hour to all 
-—and the beautiful schooner bounded out from that 
Red Sea of peril, and rose and fell om tlre long waves 
of the outside ocean. . 

And then a cheer louder tham ever before heard 
on those decks rose from the crew of the yacht, and 
asthevessel bounded beyond the breakers hercourse 
was so altered that the square-sails could again be 
sheeted home and hoisted, and while this was being 
done the young earl came down from his-post, as 
pilot; to reecive the: congratulations of his mother 
and sister, as well as of his cousin, for there was no 
one who could have remained below im the cabin in 
that scene. 

And now all had time tolook over the-white range 
of breakers: to see how their escape was taken by 
those who were npen the sloop. 

Se mueh ‘way had-the yacht lost by taking in sail 
and loffing, thatthe sloop was nearly abreast of the 
channel when the-seh d away down the 
Gulf Stream. : 

But those on board of her knew- but too- well that 
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with her huge mast she would fare but badly on the 
rough rollers outside, and that'‘even if she did not 
pitch the mast overboard she could not earry canvas 
enough on it either to steady her or to give her half 
the headway that the schooner now was making. 

So she still stood on lier course inside the reef, 
now nearly parallel with the direction the sehooner 
was taking, as if those on board felt some satisfac- 
tion in keeping in view, or else had some Lope of a 
misfortune overtaking her which wonld put ker yet 
in their power. 

But to know their real motive we must go back to 
the sloop herself and Know what occurred tere. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


“Do yousee her?” asked Vanderlip as Norse- 
man stood by his side in the bows of the sloop, with 
glass in hand, at the moment that the schooner firs 
altered licr course towards the reef. 

“Yes !” Norsemam said, in a tence only loud enough 
for Vanderlip to hear it. “Yes, and she knows 
enough about the reef to telt them that there is a 
channel nearly abreast of them by which they can 
get outside where we caw never follow them with 
this wind and sen.” 

Then he shouted to the helnsmar of the sloop : 

“ Luff there, Ivffl The yucht is goimg to try to 
get outside. ‘They sec we aregaining on them in 
smooth water and mesn to try the rowgh. Brt 
they'll stick—I know they'll stick: The channe! 
they are steering for ist tew fathoms wide, and 
there are more than a dozen sunkem rocks in it. If 
they strike they are cither lost or they are ours.” 

There was an instantaneons rush forward of 
everyone on board tire sJoop that conkt get there, 
and as many as had spy-¢kesses pot them in use. 
The “ Peart of the Reef,” easity distingnishable by 
the golden curls floating ont im the fresh wind, wae 
instantly recognized by almost alt the wreckers. 

“They are using your daaghter fora pilot, 7 
think, Ralph,” said one old wrecker, named Horse- 
man. “Ste las rowed about i her little boat til! 
slie knows as mucir about some parts of the reef ae 
we do.” 

“ Yes, I fear it-is the case,” said: Ralph, im a sul- 
len tone. “I was a fool ever to let her go out on 
the water. But it was # pastime for her, and | 
thought no harm would come of it. If the yachs 
should get safety ont into the Gulf Stream it may bo 
the last I'll ever-see of her.” 

“The more fool for you to say se, Ralph Mark- 
ham!” said Vanderlip, lroarsely. “I've sworn to sev 
her-again, and to have revenge for this broken arm. 
And I'd keep that oath if it took years to do it in.” 

“They’ve struck the channel—there she goes 


right into it, her square-sails flying loose; but the 


fore and aft canvas is as flat asa board !” erted Horse- 
man, “ Whoever it is that handles that yachi 
knows what he is about.” 

“He'll not knew it long if she strikes!” cried 
Vanderlip. “And strike she must—curse on her— 
strike she must!” 

“Ne’er @ touch!” said Horseman, the only ond 
who spoke now, for the rest were breathlessly 
watching the peritous prssxre. 

“It is false!” shouted Vandertip, “Seo her 
veering away there. She is om the poimt of the 
reef.” 

“Yow are blind, man, or crazy,” said Horseman. 
“She is beyomd the reef, and alterimg: her course 
down the Gulf. Yow'll see: her: seoare~saiison her 
in a little while. ‘Phere they go mew!” 

“ He is right,” cried Talplr, bitterly. “Amd we 
must folow—we will follow, evew there.” 

“Not while I’m owner of this craft: Fl¥ Tet you 
have her use freely; Halph Merkin, im smootl: 
water, where no keek im the workt cam omtrun her. 
Bat out there you know she woukln’t keep her 
mast in five minutes; if she didm’t rm under; My 
life is worth something to me if my stoop isn't.” 

And Horseman clenched his asseveration with an 
oath. 

“Forgive me, Horseman, but if yor know how 
I hate to lese my girth you wouldn't mind alt that { 
say.” 

ty know it is a hard case, Ralph,” replied the 
wrecker. “And to show*yow how meh 1 feel for 
you, instead of giving up the chase now, I wilt 
keep on inside the reef cleam to. tlie Cape Plerida 
lighthouse, on Key Biseaynoy if the yaeht yet re- 
mains in sight.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed Vamderlip. “There may yet 
be a chance. Por: if old Coste is: there with his 
revenue cutter wemay spin hinr a yerm long enough 
to get him to go out after the yaeirt.”” 

“That is so,” said Ralph, uow-alittle more: as- 
sured. 

The sloop ran quiekly om with @ speed that kept 
the yacht in sight—we know the reasou wiry: 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Go back with us, reader, to Shropshire—zo back 
also in time beyond any previous chapter of ovr history, 
for the purpose of viewing three pictures--- scenes, 
26C for us to paint that you may understand 
changes wrought among some of our most impor- 
cant characters, and help usin properly unravelling a 
mystery yet too profound to more than one of the life- 
actors in it. 

PICTURE FIRST. 

A dark dell, overhung by a rocky hill, down which 
tumbles one of those bright rivulets which make 
scenes, otherwise repulsive, beautiful. 

The dell is not only darkened by the abrupt hill 
which berders one side, but by a thick forest of 
leafy oaks on the other. 

Through the few yards of level greensward, 
speckled with violets and forget-me-nots, in this 
dell, the amall stream wanders away without a rip- 
ple, or a sound, strangely still indeed after its noisy 
leaps down the hill, but its bosom is flecked with 
white bunches of foam, the result of its down-hill 
gambols. 

Though there is a glimpse of sunshine on the hill- 
top, there is none in the dell; silence and gloom 
seem to predominate everywhere, bright waters flow 
and sweet flowers are creeping up from the earth. 

Not a human habitation is in sight, not a road or 
footpath te be seen—not even a bird is seen among 
the branches, or its seng heard there. 

A fitting place fer a tragedy to be enacted in, is 
aot such a theatre? 

The curtain does not rise or fall, nor is the 
prompter’s bell sounded, but three persons come 
slowly up along the banks of the little stream and 
pause in the centre of the dell. 

One is a man past the middle age of life, tall, 
well proportioned, and of that dignified mould and ex- 
pression of face which tell at a glance that he is 
uot only noble by heritage of birth, but also by na- 
ture. 

Another, much younger, blue-eyed and brown- 
haired, looks also like a nobleman by birth and na- 
ture. 

The face of the first is sad and gloomy—that of 
the second gay and careless. 

The third person is a man whose livery tells his 
position, as well as the look of deference on his face 
as he walks in the rear carrying a handsome inlaid 
box, about three feet in length and eighteen inches 
wide, under his arm. 

“This is the spot,” said the eldest gentleman, and 
then, turning to the servant, he added: “Thomas, 
put down that case and then go back to the carriage 
and wait for us.” 

The man put down the box, and, raising his 
hat, said, ina tone of entreaty: 

“May it please your lordship that I stay here? 
Not that I want to see what I know is to be done, but 
because I may be of use. Something tells me I shall 
be needed.” 

“No, Thomas, no. Witnesses are not required in 
@ case like this,” said the person addressed. 

“ My lord, if foul play were to occur here, as I feel 
sure it will, wituesses will be needed. Your lord- 
ship, I have been honoured with a place near your 
person since I wasa child, and I entreat your lord- 
ship's permission to remain.” 

“Let him stay, Lonsdale ; he is faithful, and will 
not betray anything that occurs. He was a witness 
to the gross insult which led to this meeting—he 
may as well be present when I punish the insulter, 
for as sure as | live Sir Reginald Norseman shall go 
lame after this morning for the rest of his life. I 
am not bloodthirsty, and will not kill him, but a ball 
through his knee will spoil his dancing hereafter.” 

“Well, be itas you say, Ashten. But for form’s 
sake let it not be known to the others that we have 
kept @ servant present. You can step aside under 
the cover of the trees yonder and yet be within 
hearing and call. Do you understand me, Thomas ?” 

“Yes, my lord. And I am thankful for the posi- 
tion.” 

And with these words the servant stepped back 
out of sight among the branches to the left of the 
dell. 

Hardly had he vanished from view when loud 
and laughing voices were heard coming from a 
direction directly opposite that by which the first 
persons entered the dell. And a minute later three 
persons came from that quarter opposed in every- 
thing but dress to the two first described by us. 

One was a tall, muscular man, dressed fashion- 
ably, but with a face marked not only by dissipation, 
but by arudeand malignant look, aad evidently of a 
coarse and brutal disposition. 

The next was a smaller, red-faced man, in the 
uniform of an officer who carried a pistol-case 
ender his arm. 

The third also carried a case, but it contained sur- 
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gical instruments, and his dress as well as his looks 
betokened his profession. 

The other two were boisterous in their levity. 
He was quiet, but he had a look of cold heartless- 
ness peculiar to men of his trade. 

* You were here before the time, it seems, for we 
are punctual toa minute, my lord,” said the person 
in uniform to the eldest of the party. 

“Tn a matter so important as this, Majer De- 
brosses, punctuality is not a fault,” replied the 
gentleman addressed. “Iam ready to pivceed ac- 
cording to the preliminaries suggested by me and 
accepted by yourself last evening.” 

“All right, my lord. As the challenge comes 
from you we have the right of distance, weapons, 
and position.” 

“We shall not differ about that, major,” replied 
the nobleman. 

“Then, my lord, we will say ten woos. You 
haye brought your own pistols Lsee. You can use 
one of ours or your own as you choose. I know 
mine; they have been used before.” 

“ We use one of our own weapons,” said the noble- 
man. ‘“ We will toss for the word.” 

“ We claim the word also,” said the tall, reckless- 
looking man, hastily. 

“My business is with your second—not with your- 
self, Sir Reginald,” said the noble lord. 

“ We will toss, of course. Here is a sovereign; 
which side will you choose, my lord?” exclaimed 
the officer. 

“The head!” cried the other, as the officer raised 
a shining piece of gold in his hand. > 

“ All right, my lord.” : 

And the piece of gold flew into the air. 

“ But you have lost,” he cried, in the next breath, 
as he picked up the piece of gold just as the noble- 
man stooped to examine it. 

“ You have every advantage! yet it will not avail 
you or your principal,” said the nobleman, coldly. 
“The word must be given according to the code. It 
can be done by you as well as by me; and mark 
me, sir—it must be given plainly and loudly.” 

“You need have no fear but that it will be given 
correctly, my lord. We will now prepare the 
weapons, and then pace the distance.” 

The nobleman assented; and, having opened his 
pistel-case, proceeded, as usual in such matters, to 
load one of the pistols for his principal; and one to 
use for himself, in case of treachery. 

The ground was then chosen and marked off, the 
adroit major placing his man in the darkest part of 
the dell, while he left the lightest stand for the 
friend of the other. 

“Even that will not avail you; for see, there is a 
slight opening beyond, which makes the form of Sir 
Reginald distinct,” said the nobleman, in an indig- 
nant tone. 

Returning to the place where the pistols were 
laid side by side, the major, as if by accident, raised 
the pistols, of the opposite party, and quick as 
thought the pan of one was opened and the priming 
displaced. 

“ Thave the wrong weapons, my lord,” he said,inan 
apologetic tone, instantly exchanging with the other. 

The nobleman bowed haughtily, and proceeded 
with his friend to the assigned spot where he was 
to stand. 

Handing him his weapon, he said, in a low tone: 

“ Ashton, remember and fire as you have prac- 
tised—at the word one. Norseman will take more 
time, and after you have fired I don’t fear his aim.” 

‘The result is sure,” replied the other, quietly. 
“My nerves were never more steady.” 

The nobleman fell back a few paces, and with his 
pistol in hand waited the movements of the major. 

The latter, having placed his man, returned, not 
to his proper position, midway between, but out 
of line, and paused for an instant to speak to the 
surgeon. 

At that moment a shrill cry rose from the bushes 
in the rear of Lord Ashton. 

“Oh, look out, my lord; he is raising his pistol 
now !” was shrieked out. 

And at the same instant the pistol of Sir Reginald 
Norseman was fired with an aim but too deliberate, 
for at the sound of the servant's voice the unfortu- 
nate Lord Ashton half turned to see what it meant. 
The ball of the vile wretch pierced his heart 
ere he could even turn to glance at the spot where 
Norseman stood. 

‘Qh, murderer!” shouted the Earl of Lonsdale, 
raising his pistol with a deliberate aim and pulliag 
the trigger upon the miscreant, who stood, with a 
sardonic smile, leoking at his victim. 

Of course the weapon did not explode, and with a 
sardonic laugh Sir Reginald Norseman turned and 
left the field, while the agonized earl and the 
servant, who had rushed from his place of con- 
comment, raised the body of poor Lord Ashton from 
the earth. 





No efforts of theirs could avail. Life had left the 
body of the young nobleman before it lay upon the 
ground. 

“ There is no use for me, I see,” said the surgeon, 
who coldly glanced at the spot whence the blood 
was oozing. 

And he turned to his case of instruments as calmly 
as if no wrong had been done. 

“Tt was what I feared, my lord,” groaned the 
servant. “Icried out the instant I saw Sir Regi- 
nald raise his hand, for I saw murder in his eye.” 

“Tt is a murder for which he shall yet hang as sure 
as there is a heaven!” moaned the earl. “ And his 
second too shall suffer, for he has fled, and that ig 
proof of his guilt, as well as that of Norseman’s.” 

“My lord, I at least am innocent, for I was em- 
ployed professionally to come, with no hint of any 
treachery,” said the surgeon. 

“T believe you, doctor,” said the earl, for you have 
not fled with the assassins. But I must home 
the body of my poor friend. I have a terrible duty 
to perform when I relate his fate to his young wife. 
It will kill her.” : 

Aided by the servant the earl raised the body of 
his murdered friend and carried it away from the 
dark dell, which was marked with blood for the first 
time. 

The surgeon took his case of instruments up, and 
as he did so he also picked up a piece of gold which 
lay upon the ground near by. 

It appeared at the first glance to be a sovereign, 
but a second look showed it to be a counterfeit one 
marked en both sides in the same manner. 

“The word was won with this. Yet for what use, 
since it was not given? I willkeep it, for it may yet 
be worth something hand , for sil in @ case 
like this can only be purchased. I must see Major 
Debrosses as soon as possible. He may not fly—but 
Sir Reginald must.” 


PICTURE SECOND. 


In as pretty a residence as the hand of man could 
build, in a room furnished as only taste aided by 
abundant wealth could do it, a young fair-haired 
lady was seated, talking to a sweet little girl who, 
could do but little more than lisp her name as 
mother, 

Both were beautiful, both so like—one mature, the 
other a bud of the same branc 

“Papa will soon be home,” said the lady as she 
pressed her red lips upon the white brow of the in- 
nocent in her lap. “He went out early for a morn- 
ing ride, but he never stays away long. Ah, I hear 
the carriage coming up the avenue. We will go to 
meet him.” 

Taking the pretty infant up in her arms, the lady 
went out to the front porch of the house just as a 
carriage drew up. The footman leaped from his 
position in rear of the coach and opened the carriage 
door. But one persen stepped out, and that was 
William, Earl of Lonsdale. His face was ashy pale, 
and in an instant more it was as red as carnation as 
he saw the lady and child upon the porch. 

“Where is Sir Lionel, my lord ?” asked the lady, 
anxiously, as the earl slowly advanced towards her 

“Business of great importance detained him," 
said the earl, in a tremulous voice. 

He was a brave man, but he dared not tell the 
lady that she was a widow. 

“He may be absent some time from you,” he said 
—“ for some time, but I know you will bear that like 
a heroine, Lady Caroline.” 

‘“ Bear what, Sir William ?” said the lady, huskily, 
her own face white as snow, for her quick eye had 
caught sight of something which he had not thought 
of in his wild agitation. 

It was a drep of blood upon his white shirt 
bosom, and with her finger on which the ring of 
marriage rested she touched the spot. 

“Lady Caroline, be firm. I cannot keep it from 
you!” he moaned rather than spoke. “Sir Lionel 
has been badly hurt in a duel, and { am only too 
bay ca to bear the news to you!” 

“Hurt? He has been killed! I see it in your 
haggard face!” she screamed, wildly ; and the next 
instant she fell senseless at his feet. 

Twenty or more servants rushed out when her 
scream of agony pierced the air. 

“Carry your lady in quickly before she recovers 
to see a sight too piteous for her to bear!” ex- 
claimed the earl to some of them. 

And while some lifted the lady a nurse raised the 
wondering little child—too young yet to weep for s 
sorrow it ceuld not understand. 

And then more slowly other servants bore the 
body of their murdered master into the house which 
he had left happily but a few hours before. 

Then the earl hurried away to put the officers of 
the law on the track of the murderer and his acom- 


plice. 
(To be continued.) 
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Sza-WATER FOR THE Exurpition.—The French 
Government cistern-lighters Cruche and Filtre have 
returned to Havre, after conveying a cargo of sea- 
water to Paris for the great aquarium of the Exhibi- 
tion. Each of those vessels had taken on board 150 
eubic metres of water, but not finding a sufficient 
depth in the channel of the upper Seine, had to dis- 
charge @ quantity, and could only deliver from 190 
to 110 metres at the Champs de Mars. They will 
consequently have to make several trips to Paris, as 
not lesa than 1,500 cubic metres are required to 
fill the aquarium. 


OLIVIA’S LOVER. 


Olivia CHARSLEY sat in the wide, bright room at 
Ringwood, which was considered especially hers, but 
where the rest liked to linger, as somehow the 
pleasantest room in the house. It was a pleasant 
room, but it was chammed with the presence of a 
womsu, which perhaps had something to de with 
it. 

Olivia was an invalid. She wonld have. been a 
beautiful, full-statured woman but for some nervous 
ailment which had for three years crippled her 
lower limbs, and forced her little feet to lie all day 
upon cushions. 

She had a very quiet face, a little weary perhaps 
—for it was sad for youth‘and beauty to be so 
disabled—but it was the quiet face of one who had 
learned to endure. 

She sat in a wheeled chair which, as she touched 
it, moved noiselessly whither she chose. 

There was a fire upon the hearth, and before it 
stool @ young man, Sidney Grant, Olivia’s cousin 
by courtesy, being the adopted son of that uncle, 
who, in dying, had bequeathed all his large property 
to Olivia and her brether Jocelyn, instead of to 
Sidney, as everyone had expected he would. 

Sidaey Grant must have looked a handsome, 
bright-faced, rather merry fellow in his genial mo- 
ments, but the present did not seem such. His 
chestnut brown hair was drooping over his fore- 
head, and he stood half sulky, half ashamed, biting 
his lips savagely, and not looking at Olivia. 

He had just asked her to marry him, and she, 
with her face paler even than its wont, and her little 
hands shaking with agitation, was saying : 

“Yes, Sidney, 1 heard you; I was on the landing, 
and heard you say all these shameful and unjust 
things about Jocelyn, and—and about me. You 
don't love me, Sidney, you know you don't. You 
only want to marry me for the pitiful money. For 
shame! You are welcome to my share of it. I 
wish’ you had twice as much, rather than youshould 
have asked me to marry you because of it.” 

Sidney did not try to look at her as he asked: 

“What was it I said about you, Olivia? I don't 
remember. I have felt so bitter, that I have said a 
great many things I did not mean. Perhaps that 
was oné.”’ 

“You meant it,” Olivia answered, quietly ; “ you 
said that | was a tame, spiritless little thing, and 
you had about as lieve do without the money as to 
take me with it. I may be tame and spiritless—I 
haven't much to make me otherwise—but you can 
ave the money much easier than you can have me, 
we? must have it without me, if you have it 
at all.” 

“T don’t want your money, Olivia,” the young 
man jerked out between his teeth, and, aiter a 
pause: 

“Iwas a pitiful scoundrel to want to marry you 
because of the money—and I did, partly for that, 
and partly to plague Jocelyn.” 

“It would not plague Jocelyn. Jocelyn is a much 
better friend to you than you deserve he should be. 
He even does not resent it, though he knows what 
you have said about the will.” 

“ Because he knows it is true.” 

“It is not true; you must not say such things 
to me, Sidney. Jocelyn Charsley is one of the 
noblest, most upright gentleman that ever lived. I, 
his sister, say it, and who should know him better 
than I? It was not his fault that my uncle George 
i making his will ignored your existence in our 
favour, that he willed his property to us instead of 
to you. Why should you have it more than we?” 

“Thad reason to. expect it would be mine,” said 
Sidney, still sullen, but a little less so, and looking 
More frankly at Olivia, “Iwas his son by adoption. 
Iknow that he meant to leave me his money. It 
does not look reasonable that he should leave it all 
away from me, unless he was influenced against me 
by others.” 

“Do you want to know why he did so? I will 
tell you. It was because he found out what 
Sort of life you were, leading; how—in plain terms, 
Cousin Sidney—how dissipated you were. He did 
uot wish to leave his money to be spent as he be- 





lieved you would spend it; and he thought money 
would be a curse rather than a blessing to a man 
living the life you were.” 

Olivia, aggravated by what had already passed, 
spoke with great spirit ; and Sidney was also hasty. 

“Did he think that taking from me the fortune I 
had been taught to expect would reform me, or did 
he delegate that delicate task to you?” he said, with 
an emphasis so angry that it was almost sardastic. 

Olivia coloured vividly and her eyes shdne. But 
she spoke more quietly, when her lips opened 
again. 

“ You are scarcely human to speak so to me,” she 
began. 

Sidney interrupted her. 

“T was a brute! forgive me before you go any 
farther, Olivia!” 

He was kneeling beside her chair, his too hand- 
some face upturned to Olivia Charsley’s; his fine 
eyes raised with pleading eloquencejto hers. Olivia's 
heart was not a hard one, albeit he had hurt her so 
deeply, and though she would have died sooner than 
have him know it, that little sensitive organ of hers 
had been too deeply touched by his handsome face 
and winning ways to be otherwise than soft to him. 
She turned@her face from him, but he caught between 
his the little white hand resting upon her knee, and 
pleaded so earnestly to be forgiven that she looked 
again at him with a sad but very sweet smile. 

“Tt was not my fault, cousin,” she said, gently, 
her delicate cheek flushing, “ that my Uncle George 
made your regaining half his money conditional upon 
marrying @ poor, crippled, spiritless little thing like 
me ” 


His head drooped guiltily at this quotation of his 
own words. kle had in a passion spoken as sho 
said ; but he did not think so now. He canght his 
breath with a half-sob, and she could see his white 
forehead flushing with shame as he left the room; 
and then, as she covered her face with her hands, 
tears forced their way through the slender, jewelled 
fingers. 

“ Jocelyn,” she said, as her brother leaned tenderly 
over her chair that evening, “I want to ask a great 
—a very great favour of you.” 

Her sweet face paled as she spoke. 

“ Well, pet,” said he, kindly, “it could not well 
be too great for me to grant.” 

“Ah, you don’t know. Will you promise before- 
hand ?” 

Jocelyn looked down into the pretty, pale, anxious 
face. She was his only and darling sister, and he 
was not accustomed to refuse her anything. He felt, 
however, a little doubtful now; but what could she 
want that she ought not to have? Surely nothing ; 
so he said, laughing at the changing expression of 
her face: 

“ Yes—no—yes !” 

“You promise!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
childish fingers. ‘“ You said yes.” 

“TI believe I did,” her brother said, laughing still, 
but curious. 

She drew his ear down to her lips. 

“I want you to let me give all my share of Uncle 
George’s money to Sidney.” 

Jocelyn Charsley’s face grew grave in an instant. 

“You are not in earnest, pet?” 

He called her pet habitually. 

“ Yes, very firmly.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Because I don’t want it and he does, and you 
know you have enough for both of us, and”— 
archly—“ you had rather share with me than not.” 

Jocelyn pondered a few moments. 

“ You have refused Sidney ?” 

“ Yes,” looking away suddenly. 

“But I thought you liked him,” Jocelyn said, 
bluntly. 

“1 do—not enough to marry him, though.” 

She corrected herself without betraying Sidney. 
She wished her brother to know the truth. 

“He would not want me to marry him if it were 
not for the money,” she said. “I prefer that he 
should have it without feeling that he must take 
me with it. You know, Jocelyn, it cannot be at all 
pleasant to me to feel that my money is extended to 
Sidney as a sort of bribe to him to marry @ poor 
crippled girl like me.” 

“ But Uncle George only promised him the money 
through you. If he cannot win your consent to 
marry him you retain the money; it all rests with 

ou.” 
, “T know; and for that very reason I wish to 
resign it. You will have to support me hereafter, 
brother. Will you attend to the business part at 
once—please at once ?” 

Jocelyn reasoned and persuaded, but in vain. 
Olivia was firm, and he ended by agreeing to do as 
she wished. 

“ He won't have it,” was Jocelyn’s announcement 
to Olivia after a vigorous effort to make Sidney ac- 





cept the gift. “He flushed up as though I had in- 
sulted him, and swore with his eyes flashing that 
he would not touch a farthing of it.” 

_ “expected he would,” said Olivia, quietly. “It 
is merely a question of firmness between us, and we 
shall see who has the most.” 

Inwardly she added: 

“T may be spiritless, but I’ve got as much firm- 
ness as Sidney Grant.” 

It is so hard for women to forgive such speeches 
as| that whatever they may say ; and whoever knew 
a woman forget? 

* You ‘can deposit it somewhere in his name I 
suppose ; can’t you, Jocelyn ?” she went on. 

ocelyn saw she was in earnest, and said he sup- 
posed he could. 

* Shall I tell him?” he asked. 

Olivia thought a moment. 

“ Yes; I think it would be better to do go.” 

Ten minutes after Jocelyn had left the room Sidney 
rushed in, his eyes wild. 

“You said you would forgive me,” he began. “Ie 
this the way you do it?” 

Olivia looked up astonished. It is only women 
who can put on that airof innocent unconsciousness, 
— they know perfectly well what you are talking 
abéut. 

“ You thought I needed still more humiliating, did 
you?” he went on, passionately. ‘“ However much I 
need that, I will not touch the money—you may 
know I will not.” 

“ You can do as you like, you know,” Olivia said, 
smilingly. “It will repose safely at your banker's 
till you are of a different mind.”’ 

“That I shall never be. Oh! Olivia, you might 
have spared me this.” 

He looked so distressed and chagrined that out of 
sheer pity Olivia explained : 

“I could not do otherwise; in justice to myself. 
Besides, the spirit of my uncle’s condition is already 
fulfilled.” 

“ What do yeu mean ?” 

She looked at him in kind earnestness, but seemed 
perplexed how to express herself. With his quick 
intuitions, Sidney caught at her meaning, and in 
that frank way peculiar to him, and which was so im- 
pulsive as to be almost boyish, he said: 

“YT was never half so bad as you all thought. 
I was bad enough, though ; and this—this bad luck 
—no, this sort of check, you know—came just in 
time, I suppose, after all. I’m a new man, Olivia, if 
that is what you mean, and I’m happier to have you 
think that of me, after what has happened, than to 
have the paltry money.” 

“ And yet he would have parted with his manhood 
for it yesterday,” Olivia could not help saying to 
herself. 

He read aright the expression of her eye, or 
else he had the same thought, for he added, 
quickly : 

“It is true, contradictory as it may seem.” 

“T believe you,” Olivia said, simply, leaning back 
in her wheeled chair, and looking up at him, with 
eyes as serene and lustrous as the heavens, but just 
ag unwavering. 

“You will be generous,” he said, “and not bother 
me any more about that money.” 

“T shan’t bother you, of course; andI am not 
generous—I am only just.” 

He bit his lip, and took two or three turns about 
the room. He was nearly losing his temper, but con- 
trolled himself. 

Suddealy he dropped on his knee by her chair, 
exactly as he had done the night before. 

“T swear to you, Olivia,” he said, taking her 
hands in his, “if 1 asked you to marry me yesterday 
without loving you I love you to-day without ask 
ing you to marry me. I doindeed. You don't be- 
lieve me, but it is true when it is too late.” 

“I don’t believe you; certainly I donot. Be- 
sides, you are assuming too much,” she said, 
laughing. 

“Am 1? To besure. But I used to fancy you 
cared for me. And you didn’t.” 

He went out of the room abruptly then, and the 
subject was not resumed during the week he stil! 
stayed at Kingwood, excepting that Jocelyn pre- 
sented him wiih a bundle of vouchers from the bank 
one day, and Sidney sent them at his head in re 
turn. 

If Olivia had found Sidney agreeable before, he was 
something infinitely beyond what she had hitherto 
known of him during that last week of his stay. 

He had always, up to the day of Olivia’s refusa) 
of him, been, to speak plainly, more or less sulky. 

But that was all over now, and it is impossible to 
do justice in words to the vivacity, the gay good 
humour with which he overflowed, or to describe 
what an altogether fascinating and agreeable com- 
panion he proved himself. 

At the end of the week he went away from Ring- 
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woed, amd they did not hear again from him far two 
ears 


There came a lctter then, characteristic enough to 
have betrayed its identity without any signature. 
It was to Olivia of course,.and ran thus: 

“Semebody has died and left me some money: 
Of course I'm sorry he’s dead, but I'm glad of the 
meney, and I’m coming down to Ringwood toask 
you to marry me. Sipser.” 

Olivia read the letter and looked at herself in the 
glass with a very pleasurable consciousness .that 
the two past years had made her more. beautiful than 
she was before. Then she made Jocelyn promise 
not to meddle, and went back imto her wheeled chair 
as though she had never left it amd: never ex- 
pected to do so. 

It was the way Sidney expected ‘to find) her, and 
he knelt before ‘her thus with the rev@rent: tender- 
ness he would have offered his patron saint. 

He had lost nothing either of his good: looks; and 
Olivia felt a proud consciousness that he was exaetly 
the man he looked. 

“ But a crippled wife, Sidney,” she said, blushing 
exquisitely aud trying to look grave; “you should 
well consider: re 

“ My darling!” he exclaimed, in his old abrupt, 
wild fashion, “if I had come back to Ringwood, and 
found only this little finger (kissing it) I would have 
entreated it to be my wife alkthe same. Den't you 
love me a little, @livia ?” 

Putting her dainty, jewelled finger-tips upon his 
shoulders, she stepped out of her chair as a queen 
might have come down from her throne, and steed 
resplendent in health and beauty before him. 

“Oh, Olivia, you can walk!” he cried, with a 
look of mingled rapture and amazement; “and,” as 
her rosy lips lingered at his ear, “you love me- 
Heaven bless my darling !” C. C. 








FACETI. 

Tre speeker who was “drawn out” measured 
eighteen inches more than before. 

Tue only blusterer from whom a bravemen will 
take a blow is the wind. 

A country, boy, who had read of sailors heaving 
up anchors, wanted to know if it was sea sickness that 
made them do it. 
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At what time of life may a man. be said to belong 


to the vegetable kingdom? When long experience 
has made him sage. 

Tue brave man tries his sword, the coward! his 
tongue—the old coquetie her gold, her face. the 
young 

SLANDER is. more accumulative than a snowball. 
It is like a salad, which evéryone sweetens to his 
own taste, or the taste of those to whom le offers it. 

A MONEY-HUNTER being about to marry a fortune, 
a friend asked him how long the honeymoon would 
last. “Don’t tell me of the honeymoon,” he rep)ied ; 
“it is the harvest-moon with me.” 

It is said that President Johnson will pay # visit 
to Paris. His object is to examine carefully our 
liberal Jaws. He will bring a microscope with him. 
— Charwvari. 

Why is a nugget of gold fonnd oat Ballarat, 
Australia, like the Prince of Wales? Because it is 
a production of Victoria, and may seon beeome a 
sovereign. 

A MAN recently made a} 
a building situated in a village where there was no 
fire-engine. He was asked: “What are the facili- 
ties in your village for extinguishing fires?” “ Well, 
it rains sometimes,” he replied. 

‘Rosk, my dear,” said a. mother to her danghter, 





a hushand.” “Ma,” replied the young lady, “ unless 
the poets tell fibs, a prim Rose is not without attrac- 
tions.” 

Many 1x Ont.—What word is that in the Eng- 
lish language the first two letters of which signify 
a man—the three first a woman—the four first a 


great man--and the whole a gveat woman? 
Heroine. 

Eces with iron shells wil? be afact at the Paris 
Exhibition. A Berlin chemist caused his hens to 


produce them by feeding them on a preparation in 
which iron was made totake the place of lime. ‘The 
eggs may do very well for transportation, but how 
about the chickens ? 

“Ficuu Impzcrie.”—One of the notoriously un- 
dressy French ladies of court, met ata ball, a few 
evenings since, with a rebuff to which she is little 
accustomed. Dressed in her usual exaggerated 
fashien—next to nothing for corsage, and a train 
yard long sweeping behind her—a gentleman had the 
misfortune to step upon the eurplusage, when the 
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lady turned npon him’ with an expression which is 
seldom heard out of the- French Billiagsgate—“ Fiehu, 
imbecile ””"—which may be rendered in English by 
“ Darn you youfool.” Fichy, while.itisan extremely 
low expression of contemptuous annoyance, is. also 
the French for neckerchief ;s0 the gentleman, with- 
out in the least lesing: hie temper, took: his revenge 
by: replying, “‘ Madame, jieku would be more be- 
coming en your shoulders tham in your mouth.” 

A GENTIRMAN’ riding s very ordinary-loeking 
horse, asked a negro whom he met how far it was 
toa neighbeuring tewn, whither he was geing. The 
negro, leeking at the animal under.the rider, with a 
broad grin of contempt, replied: ‘Wi’ dat ar hoss; 
massa, it's jist fo’teen miles. - Wi’ a good chunk oba 
hoss, seben miles; but if you jist had Massa Jimmy's 
hoss! gosh! you're dare now!” 


THE MICE IN THE CABINET, 


Not long since, so the story goes, 

& pleasant argument arose 

Between a young’and aged mouse 
Who boarded at a country house, 
Relating to a cabinet 

In which those wranglers often met: 


“ My son,” ‘twas thus.the senior spoke, 

“Be sure, ‘tis good old English oak. 

How firm it stands! Whatforce could break it? 
An earthquake searce could move or. shake it.” 


“ You're wrong, dear dad, *tis modern-deal, 
A faet which varmish can’t conceal. 

*Tis highly potished, I admit,” 

The young mouse said with gestures fit. 

“ But touch it lightly, or you may 

Depend there'll bea split some day. 


“ A mouse convinced against his. will,”"— 
Mus pére replied, “ Look at the Bill, 
And that will show, sans other aid, 

Of what materials tis made!” 


With earnest eyes the bill they scan 

(A bill due to & working-man). 

And then Monse fils, who loves lis: joke, 

Cries, “ Dad, this firm don’t deal in oad: 

And if you look:at it again 

The cabinet has got a grain. 

As rough as any common trap, 

Which holds/of toasted cheese a scrap; 

But traps are not set there for naught, 
Let's watch and see who'll first be canght. 

Moral. 

Trust not. alone external show, 

But cautions learn what lies below. 

For cabinets, those polished things, 

Contain sometimes peculiar springs, 

Which, theugh obscure to vulgar sight, 

Mice can discern, both brown aad white. 


A GENTLEMAN, talking with an estate agent 
about the situation of a farm which he was-about to 
purchase of him imalevel neighbourhood, remarked : 
“The country is exceedingly beautiful, and I do 
so admire a rich flat.” “So dod, sir,” said the ob- 


Str Grorce GREY, once turning » corner, came 
suddenly upon some young barristers who were in 
the act of aping his walk and gestures. “You mis- 
take, gentlemen,” said the good-natured wit, accest- 
ing them; “that is. not the aér of the rose—itis only 
the stalk.” 

AT THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 

Lady: “Mr. Critic, pray tell me what you consider 
the prettiest thing here?” 

Critic: “ Well, as | ama man of truth and candour, 
I think you are.” 

JosH Brntanes ow Lavenren—I’ don’t like a 
giggler. This kind of laff is like the dandylion, a 
feeble yeller;and not a bit of goed smell about it. It 
is true that any kind of w laff is better thaa none— 
but giv me the laff that leoks ont ov a man's eyes fust 
to seeif the coast is-clear, then steals down into a 
dimple, and rides in am eddy thar awhile, then waltzes 
a. spell, at korners of his mouth, like a thing ov life, 
then busts its bonds-of buty, and fills the: air fora 
moment with a shower of silvery-tongued sparks— 
then steals baek, with a smile, to ite lair, in the haste 
tew wait agin for its prey. This is the bind ov laf 
that I luv, and ain’t afraid-ov.” 


In one of the King of Prussia’s visits to the Paris 
Exhibition he went to the section of the Austrian 
part of the show in which the wines of Hungary are 
displayed. There the Hungarian Commissioner pre- 
sented him and his suite with glasses of Tokay. “T 
drink,” said the King, “to the health of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, who has just been crowned 
King of Hungary!” And he drained hisglass to the 





last drop. The Commissioner filled it up again. 
“What! another toast?” cried his Majesty. “ Yes, 


sir¢. We must, if you please, drink to the health o: 
the King of Prussia!” “ Well, here's to the health o; 
the King of Prussia, who is a good old fellew.” Ang 
the: King poured the Tokay down his royal throat. 

Tun efforts: of; some of the. gentlemen at a late 
fashionable dinner. at Paris to. make themselves 
understood by,the waiters.ame described as painfuy). 
A naval officer was overheard) to say to a waite 
“ Monsieur, donmez-moi a,fork, all vous plait.” Ang 
another inquired, “ Avez-vous some vegetables ?” 

The follewing bull was perpetrated by a young 
Irish gentleman whe was exceeding aaxious-to mee; 
a certain young Irish lady at the-house of a common 
friend, who had expressed her entire readiness (as 
most young ladies would, under similar temptations) 
to perferm the amiable part of “ daisy-picker” to the 
young couple: “But,” said the poor fellow, an. 
xiously, “there is nothing in the world so em. 
barrassing, you know, as to meet # girl by appoint- 
ment. I am su the cireumstances, | 
wouldn't myseli—neither would she. Suppose, mv 
desr’madam, yeu could manage it-so ae to let ve 
meet at your hoxse some evening without either 
of us*being aware that the other-was present.” 

Croqur’p.— Mamma (severely): “Whiy are you 
not playing with. the others, Blanche?” Blinehe 
(innocently): “Don’t know how, mamma,. Maji 
Mallet:is teaching me.’’—Punch. 

Wat ang THE JAMAICA. ComMITTER Aout ?— 
The: following horrifying notice may be seen in « 
respectable shop window hardly more than. a. stone's 
throw from one of our lergest. metropolitan churches 
“Blacks dyed twiee a week !!!”—/?unch. 

Mr. Praseopy.—At the Oxford Commemoration 
of Founders aad Benefactors, with an. appropriate 
ness perhaps unique, Mr. Peabody received a 
honorary degree: In: hisepeeial casethe distinguish 
ing initials, D.C.L., arealwayaeto be interpreted: as 
signifying Donor, City of-London.—Panch: 

& (K)NAIP REMARK, 

Cook: “Oh, and if. you pléase, m’, will you order 
some new'kitchen knives? Peas is a-comin’ in, you 
see, m’, and. the old ones has got so sharp behind 
that they cut the servants’ mouths.” —Fua. 

Wry do the upper'tenm crowd so to the Prince of 
‘Wales? Because they're afraid. of losing. caste. 
Fun. 

Sweex Nonsense From Siprrtetp.—What ser! 
of blades were the Roman Emperors, Augustue-and 
Tiberius? The bisdestimtformed w pair of Cesar 
of course—Fan. 

Ow tHe SPor.—Mr. Roberts; the champion bil- 
liard player, is so proficient'in the spot-sttoke ths: 
he can enter the den of leopards in the Zoologirs 
Gardengand caress the animals with perfect impunit; 
Fun. 

Drop tr, I sax !—Werundersiand that an eminen: 
medical practitioner hay.discovered,an unfailing s; 
cific for the gout. In compliment to the Earl 
Derby, he. calls his discovery “ Rupert's Drops. 
Fun. 

Musica, Exzecvtion-—-Some singers must |e 
looking forward anxiously to the days when capi'a 
punishment will be abolished. At present they me 
daily risk.of being hanged, for they seldom appow 
in public without murdering a song.—Fun. 

By Ovr Moxz.—It is te be hoped that visitors to 
the Paris Exhibition will, during-their stay in Franc 
learn the art of making a good cup of coffee ; as 
what is at present effered to the British public und 
the name of thet beverage: is nothing but a peri«' 
Moeha-ry!—Fun. , 

“Gratrez LE Russze.”—There is a swying sr 
buted to the First Napoleon which declares thar! 
you “seratch @ Iinesian you will find a Tartar.” Th 
Pole‘who attempted the lifeof the Czer may en- 
gratulate himself on having miseed his-aim so oo 
pletely. Had the Czar received » seratch his-wor!!- 
be assassin might have canghta Tartar, instead « 
one who was-geacrous enough to imtereede for be» 
with the-Fresch Emperor.—Fun. 

SS, 

Awe Bivernrear A vromaToN.— There is-one gan: 
toy in the-cemtre of one of the avennes-of thie. lic 
hibition, It iva large pieee of imitation reek-wor'. 
about twelve feet high, covered withrich vegetatin. 
ferns snd nesses, lichens and orehids; a sprime 
gushes forth from one side andifeeds the pond in 
which it is pleeed, aud-in whieh) gold-and silver fish 
glitter and gambol. Peeping out of one of the 


cavernous openings at the bettom isa hnugeblack 


and white Newfoundland dog of natare’s size and 
nature's mould, but not of mature’s life and blood. 


The attendant touches & secret spring, and. while 


the admiring observer stays and. staves and feels in- 
clined to pat Pompey’s head, Pompey rolls his-oyes, 
opeus his mouth, and makes a very good imitation of 
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the deep-mouthed welcome of some watch-deg’s 
honest bark. Startled, but not intimidated, the ob- 
server raises his eyes and discovers. carelessly 
sitting on achuge boulder a hare, which immediately 
plays-a wild tatto on. drum placed before it, and 
ore pussy ceases, a-hideous and enermous babeon on 
one side clatters his jaws, rolls his eyes, scratches 
his head, and playsa wild and aurea air upen a 

) 


fiddle, while on the other side of reck some 
swain decked in gorgeous ribbens, 
‘Recubans sub tegmine fagi, 


bows his head, carefully peeps all areund, raises a 
pipe, snd brings forth strains that. would melt 
Coryllis; who sits. not far off, had she only- life, and 
whoprobably, with other figures scattered abeut the 
rock, will continue to at crowds of excited and 
amused observers of this stfange medley of electric 
agency and skill, during the continuance ef the Ex 
hibition. 








AN ANCIENT ROSE TREE. 


Witz very old orks, yews, and chestnuts have 
each found their “ vates ” te embalm their memories 
in. the pages of history, there isan Humbler member 
of the vegetable kingdom which has not, so far ae I 
know, found a place in English botanical recerds.. I 
allude to an exceedingly ancient rose-tree at. Hildes- 
heim, in Hapover, which is still flourishing, aa:a 
friend of mine, who has lately seen it, tells me, with 
all the vigour of ‘youth. 

This r ble tree, or rather climber, for it is 
supported against the wall of a church, was.in. exist- 
ence when Christianity itself was. little mere. than 
1,000 years-old ; and, if we may believe: tradition, 
had even then been blooming for well-nigh 300 
summers. But I will give its history in. the.words 
of the well-known botanist, Herr Leunis, himself: a 
resident at Hildesheim : 

“The oldest known rese-tree in the werld is. one 
at present growing against the wail of the cathedral 
of this town (Hildesheim), remarkable alike for its 
extreme age and, for the seanty nourishment with 
which it haa supperted itself for so many centuries: 
It varies but slightly from the commen dog-rese 
(R. caning); the leaves are rather more ovate, the 
pedicels: and lower leaf-surfaces more hairy, the 
frnit smaller and more*globular. The stem is two 
inches thick at its junction with the root, and the 
whole plant covers: some 24 square feet of the. wall. 
Bishop Hezilo, whe flourished 1054-1079, took 
special interest in this rose as being ‘a remarkable 
monument of the past,’ and when the cathedral was 
rebuilt, aiter being, burnt down in 1061, le: had. it 
oneemore trained against the portion of wall which 
had been spared’ by the fire. - Tradition states thet, 
in the-year of grace 814, tho Emperor Ludwig the 
Pious, son of Chaslemagne, was staying, with his 
Court at Elzev Being desirous of hunting in the 
huge forest where now stands Hildesheim, mass wae 
said by the imperial chaplain at the place of ren- 
dezvous. By some mishap, when the service was 
concluded and the party dispersed, tle vessel. con- 
taining the- sacred elements wasleft behind. Ow re- 
turning to the spot the following day great was the 
surprise of the chaplain to find the holy vessel over- 
shadowed by the tender branchlets of a lovely rose 
which had sprung up in the night, and now filledthe 
tir with the perfume of its flowers. The Emperor 
shortly after. arrived, and by his command .a chapel 
was built. with the altar standing on the spot ocou- 
pied by the roota-of the rose-—that very rose.which 
is now blooming as freshly as though asingle decade; 
and not a. thousand years, had passed over its head!” 

So far tradition. Certain itis that the roots. of. 
the. existing rose-tree are buried under the altar of 
the-cathedral, and consequently are inside the-build- 
ing, the stem being carried through the wall to the 
outer air by a. perforation made expressly for it. 
My informant tell me. that the plant is held in the 
highest. veneration by the inhabitants, and that no 
one is permitted to gather the flowers or break: the 
branches. W. W. Ss. 

: SSS 


SANTA ANN&.—Santa:Anna, now an old man of 
seventy years, has been spending. the winter on 
Staten Island. He is said to be worth a little less 
than a million, and to have given up all connection 
with Mexican pelitics. 

Tur Czar.—Extraordinary stories are current of 
the Czar’s conduct in Paris. One class of these 
anecdotes is designed—we would not be far wrong 
‘neaying invented—to illustrate.the simple nature 
of the life heled in the gay capital. . For instance, 
the Czar was curious to know how his uncle of 
Prussia would be reecived. He took:his son's arm, 
tnd walked down to the terminus, and stood among 

remarks-on 


‘be crowd, listening to-its- the Emperor 
ss he drove up to receive iia. royal. guest in all the 
pomp of state. coremaniah, ang waited till the cortége 





had driven off before-he wended his way on foot to- 
wards the Elys¢e. More than that, the Czar was at 
the great Marché des Halles, at four in the morning, 
to,see the: supplies come. in. for the consumption of 
the-city, amd hear the bargainings and chafferings 
of the excited crowd:as‘to the price-of fish, vegeta 
bles, &t.,.and almost every night he walked’ along 
the, Boulevards, enjoying the peculiar characteristic 
of -Pasis--mamely, that it is awake at night. 








THE, PERFECT DAY. 


Witew morning, rising from her eastern couch, 
Rolls back the amber curtains of the day, 
And, softly flushing, liftssber dewy lids 
Beneath the-fiery sun's ithpassioned ray ; 
As stenling tiptoae’er the drowsy hills, 
She-wakesthe sleeping flowers by wood and glade, 
A tender pain thrills softly through my heart 
That all this. beauty must.so quickly fade, 
And when o’er quict-vale and breathtess sew 
The fervid noon uplifts.his gleaming shield, 
I seftly sigh that he again so soon 
The reyal seeptre of his.power must yield. 
And when pale night, with finger on her lip, 
Hushes the last faint sound of noisy strife; 
And soffly spreads. lier benison of rest 
@ er all the caxe and weariness of life, 


I sit and think of the fair dawn that comes 

To careworn souls, fadeless and fresh for aye ; 
And all the tender calm; and peace, and rest 

Of the leng noomtide of eternal day. 

Smiling, I cross:my palms upern my breast, 

And pain and sadness fade like: mist away: 
Beyond these shadowed morns and changefal noons 
Dawns the sweet splendour of a Perfect. Day. 

h. BE. 





GEMS. 





Ir you get alongim-the: world; yon mustnotstap to 
kick at every cur who barks at you. 

Do what is just, speak what is-true; be what you 
appear, and appear what you are, : 

Tue fixed purpose seweys: and. benda all. cirenm- 
stances to its uses,,as,the wind bends the reeds and 
rushes beneath it. 

Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves 
happiest when others share with them in their hap- 
piness. 

Trex things important if. you wish to, keep 
friends—to give muchy to aeki little, aud ta take— 
nothing. 

Desptsz nothing because it seems weak. The fly 
and the locust have done. more hurt.tham ever the 
bears and lions did. 

REPINE. not at the good of a stranger, neither re- 
joice thon in the evil that befalleth thine. enemy: 
wishest thou that others should do thus by thee? 

TosE,who haveresources within themselves, who 
can daxe-to live alone, want friends the least, but, at 
the same time, best know how: to prise them the 
most. 

PrrasvREs OF BENEVOLENCE.— There is more plea™ 
sure in seeing others happy than in seeking, to be 
happy ourselves.. There ismore pleasare in acquiring 
knowledge to beuseful, than in merely see ling know- 
ledge for our own happiness. If young and old per- 
sons would spend half the money in making others 
happy which they spend in dress.and useless luxury, 
how much more real pleasure it would give them. 

Se 


A MAGNIFICENT painting by Vandyke, represent- 
ing Ste. Cecilia, has-been brought to light in restor- 
ing the old church of Cachlevoch, between Heele 
and Bersel, in Belgium. 

Tue Cutna Cur.—The: Chins. Cup, & ft. 6 im im 
height, to: be shot for at Wimbledon, has arrived. 
The China Oup is of silver. It is named after the 
lamd where the generous boys have subscribed for 
it. It must be won two, years.in succession by o 
corps ere it can be claimed. 

Tus Pants Exurertion.—The Paris Exhibition 
turns out well ina pecuniary sense. On an average 
100,000 francs, or 4,0002, are taken at the turnstiles 
of the Exhibition daily. This is more than was 
taken, counting one week with another, at the gates 
of the Hydo Park building in 1851. It is said’that a 
gramd will be offered to Napoleow TET. by 
the exhibitors of the Universal Exhibition. 

UNvER, THE.RoszE.—The first rose, ever seen. was 
said to have been given by the god of Love to Har- 
pocrates, the god of Silence, to engage him not to 
divulge the amours of his mother Venus ; and hence 
the ancients made ita symbol of silence, and. it, be- 
came a cnetom.te. place # rose above their heads ia 





their banqueting-rooms, inorder to, banish restraint, 
as nothing there said would be repeated elsewhere ; 
and frem this practice originated the saying “ Under 
the Rose,” when anything was to be kept.seeret. 

Tne Henrretra.—‘Lhe yacht. Henrietta the 
winner of the ocean race; arrived at New York on 
the 8th of June, having made the voyage'in 32 days 
and 11.hours. ‘The Ifenvietta eneountered heavy 
weather during nearly the whole passage. 

Tue CrrsTaL Paracy.—The Crystal Palace di- 
rectors have arranged, for the present, to make good 
the: portion of the building only which extendsfrom 
the screen.to the north transept, terminating the 
north end of the palace-at the latter point, beyond 
the Alhambrewend Byzantine Courts. The comtractors , 
undertake, under a penalty, to complete it at.sueh a 
date as. will insure this portion being ready for those 
plants which need protection during tlhe winter. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURER 





A WHITE paste, adhesive to all surfaces, is said to 
be made as follows :—A solution of 2} ounces gum 
arabic in two quarts warm water is thickened to a 
paste with wheat flour; to this is added a solution 
of slum amd sugar of lead, 720 grainseach:in water ; 
the mixture is heated and stirred about to boil and 
is ‘then-coeled. It may be thinned; if necessary, 
with the gum solution. 

TREATMENT OF Crper.—Fix the cask up om ar- 
rival in, the place you intend it to remain, which 
shonld be a. coel cellar; make a vent-hele. throngh 
the bung, and let off the air, allowing the peg to re- 
main » little loose for’ aw couple of days, then stop 
the cask up-qnite tight. After sthutting for a week 
or ten days begin to use it from the.cask, taking the 
greatest possible care to keep the cask.perfectly air- 
tight, while the cider is in dranght, amd-it will keep 
good through the season. Before bottling cider the 
best way is to. use part of itim draught for a:fort- 
night, whieh will get the cider into good-condition to 
bottle ; the bottles shonld be eleamand-dry. Then 
draw off the cider into the bottles ; fil thenr half up 
the neck, so that the corks do not touch the cider 
by half an, ineh; let. them be corked well by a 
person who understands. corking ; afterwards. keep 
the bottles standing wp in #cool place. By strictly 
attending to these directiomscider will keep good im 
bottles for ten years: : 


Saas 


MISCELLANEQUS. 





Tir. Earl of Relmoreis-te be-the new Governor of 
New South Wales. 

His Royau. Hicuness Prince. Caristraw has 
been appointed ranger of Windsor Great. Park. 

Tue Rerorm Bitt.—Ont of twenty-six divisions 
on’ the Reform Bill the Government have gained 
twenty and being, beaten. only on six. 

It is the intention of her Majesty next year tohold 
drawimg-romns,.and also to give some breskf¥ets in 
the gardens'of Buckingham Palace. 

Donin@ the Cambridge seademicak year four 
doeters of divinity, two doctors of laws, one-doctor 
of medicine, 226 masters of arts, and eight masters 
of laws have been made. 

A RrivaL To Cuane.—A. French giant from the 
Vosges, measuring: 8} feet in height, has» been to 
Paris, for the purpose of mexsuring himself awainst 
the-Chinese-giant exhibiting there. The Chinmman 
was beaten. 

Tum Crown Prinee. and the Crowm Princess of 
Prussia, with the Royal children; willshortly repair * 
to Misdroy, in the Isle of Wolline, im the Baltic. The 
illustrious couple intend spending, the auttmm at the 
chateau ef Erdmansdorf, in Silesia, 

Tue ResRarcnes AT Pomprr!.—A bronze-quorey 
chest has lately been discovered in the: excavations 
at Pompeii. The figures, which are carved in bas- 
relief on the sides and lid, are said te be.of extraor- 
dinary, beauty. 

New Lyrvc-tn: Hosprrat.——Bason Ferdinand de- 
Rothschild, whose-young wife died imchildtirthwfevr 
months ago, has determined to found alying-in hos- 
pital to her memery. A. site has-been purchased on 
the east side of Sonthwark Bridge Road. It is the 
baron’s intention to spend 10,0002. onthe building. 

Swiss SHoorrye Matcou.—The Swiss Péderal 
rifle-shooting, match is about to commenee at Schwyts,. 
near the spot where William Tell .shot.Gesglor. ‘The 
different prizes-offered represent avalne- of 300,000F., 
not including 8, which may be estimated. at 
an equal sum. The funds of the. Swiss. Federak. 
Carbineers’ Society furnish the.money for tho. prizes 
together with voluntary donations from various 
countries: 
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Maren MaRKnax ... 330 | Tue Sourrarre Diawonn, 
Ourvia's Lover ... ... 333 commenced in ..4 21 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Omagtes Witliams.—‘ The Orphan Boy” is declined with 
thanks. 

J. O. T.—Thomas pageen Bayly, the lyric poet, was born 
ta int, and died in 1 

J. P.—Moidore is « , ee gold coin, its value is 
26a. 1144. 

Seum—Armoris! bearings sre found, or granted by 
Heralds’ College, London ; the expense varies according to 
the trouble given. 

Ax Inquirer —Do not apply to any of the advertizing per- 
sous you mention, for without doubt they are quacks and 
impostors. 

Musictax.—J. C. Wolfgang T. Mozart, a musical com- 
= whose life was written by Edward Holmes, was born 

56, and died 1791. 

A Prreccar Bor.—Without some more distinct clue than 
you have given it would be impossible to discover your sister 
tn so vast @ place as She “ United States of America.” 

Constant Reaper.—The name AMon(ague can only be pro- 
nounced exactly aa itis spelle|, taking each syllable sepa- 
rately, viz., Mon-ta-gus, or as if the last syllable were spelled 
gu. 

OC. CO. M--If you are sure your ae “is an ao. 

f it. 








and not @ copy, you will find no d ity i p 
Ace dealer would be glad to be pentnaeh of it, rn 
would willingly give you its value. 


Corpgtia.—One of the best for cleaning knives 
and forks is charcoal, reduced to « fine powder, and used 
in the same manner as brickdust. This is a recent and 
valuable discovery. 

Inqurrer.—A goed cure for convulsive hiccough is to take 
one drop of chemical oil of on # small lump of 
sugar, which must be kept in the mouth till dissolved, and 
then gently swallowed 

BarisTot, B. C.—1. You can only obtain your discharge by 

ion to theO sin Bankruptcy beforewhom 
your case was beard. 2. The Statute of Limitation is six 
years. 

Faxxy.—To stop cramp during sleep stretch the heel out 
as far as possible, bending the toes slightly upwards; per- 
eons subject to this should sleep on a mattress declined as 
the foot, and exercise caution in eating and drinking, at 
cramp generally arises from a weak or imperfect digestion. 

Errr.—The word psalm signifies ‘a song of praise ;” it is 
derived from another word which means to touch, or to beat ; 

the singing of psalms was originally accompanied 
with musical instruments, which were played upon by being 
touched with the fingers like a guitar, or beaten like a drum. 

Erne —Early rising is absolutely injurious if it unfts us 
for vigorous work during the day; it is impossible to lay 
down a uniform law as to the quantity either of food or 
e@leep which each individual requires, what is excess to one 
would be too little for another. 

Forrsescuz.—The narcotic power of the extract-from the 
poppy called opium was known to the Greeks about 300 z.c., 
and it was used as an opiate by them and the Romans; its 
medicinal properties, however, were not fully understood till 
ebout the middle of the seventeenth century 

A Natora.ist.—The cassowary is found in Java, and 
other eastern lands ; it isalarge bir'l resembling the ostrich 
in form end general habits. Fruit and eggs are its food; it is 
very feet, and difficult to capture, and when caught fights 
most bravely. 

Jupira.—A good remedy for bronchitis is te take some 
honey from the comb and dilute it with water; wet the lips 
and mouth occasionally with it. “It has never been known to 
fail in cases where children had swollen throats so as to be 
unable to swallow ; it is a simple remedy, and efficacious. 

Gerraupe.—Let your chief aim in life be to “Live for 
something.” Do all the good you can; by this means you 
waneeve behind you a monument of virtue that can never 
be destroyed; perform acts of kindness and charity towards 
all with whom you come in contact, and your memory will 
always be held sacred. Good deeds will shine for ever as 
the stars of heaven. 

Agatua.—Oils and pomatums instead of improving the 
hair or increasing its lustre have the contrary effect; they 
make the skin of the head dirty, and prevent it from curling 
the best thing is to wash the roots and partings of the hair 
with pure water and then brush it weil. The hair should 
paw Aad twisted, knotted, or pulled contrary to its natural 











8 Ww Nothing but constant practice and perseverance 
will enable you to improve your writing. Copy the best 
models, vour to acquire g correct and distinct for- 


mation of seach separate letter. 2. A great accumulation of 


tervals until the skin of the head is perfectly clean ; use no 
oils or pomatum. 3. It is a bad plan to have a tooth taken 
out; goto # good dentist, who most likely will advise you 
to have it sto ome & to keep the teeth white a dentifrice L~ 4 
from any aci: auld be used, and the mouth rinsed with 
— water. ri "There! is no very great difficulty in learning 
to play the guitar, if you have only patience enough ‘to per- 
severe in acquiring the first rudiments, for which purpose 
procure an instruction book for the guitar; great taste is re- 
quisite to play it well. 5. The best way to improve the per- 
sonal appearance by getting stouter is by and regular 
living, temperance, and moderate exercise in the open air. 

R. BR. R.~—You must apply to the War Office, giving the 

Cartan, eumamte, 408 Sek of the soldier; also aa near as 
possible the date of his death, and you will receive in all 
ae ae from the officials the necessary one yee you 

state whether related or not. In the India 
Office medals apts funds belonging to deceased soldiers are 
still retained for any claimants who may apply. 

Otaups.—The reason why, in a clear atmosphere, the sky 
is blue is thus accounted for: The light of the sun falls upon 
the earth without chan, 2 As s b ver reflected back by a 
earth, ee as it passes portions 
itare returned, and this double aaa produces a polarized 
condition of light, which im to the vision the sensation 
of a delicate blue. Polarized light is that which has been 
subjected to a compound refraction. 

Marx.—July was originally called Quintiles, it being the 
fifth month of the Roman calendar; Marc Anthony named 
it Julius, in honour of “Caius Julius Omasr,” dictator of 
Rome, who was born in that month, and reformed the ca- 
lendar. The Anglo-Saxons called it Modmonath, the mea-4 
dows then being inbloom. Also Hey-monath, because they 
gathered in their hay-harvest at t time, aud A¢/tera- 
titha-monath, or letter warm month. 


THE BRIDAL 
(By a Confirmed Bachelor.) 
Not a laugh was heard, nor a joyous note, 
As our friend to the bridal we hurried; 
Not a wit discharged his farewell shot, 
As the bachelor went to be married. 


We married him quietly to save his fright, 
Our heads from the sad sight turning ; 

And we sighed as we stood by the lamp's dim light, 
To think he was not more Gueeraing 


Few and short were the words that we said, 
me . of wine and cake partaking ; 
Weescorted him home from the scene of dread, 
While his knees were awfully shaking. 


Slowly and sadly we marched him down, 
From the first to the lowermost storey ; 

And we never have heard or seen the poor man 
Whom we left alone in his glory. 


A. B., forty-seven, and a widow, with two children. Re- 
— must have a little money; a widower not ob- 
jected to. 

Misxtx L, M., twenty-three, a widow, fair, pretty, and poor. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and not under forty. 

Lizziz M., twenty-one, medium height, fair, dark brown 
hair, gray eyes, and @ dreasmaker. ‘Respondent must be 
steady, with an income of 120/. per annum. 

Apa Mary, nineteen, medium height, a brunette, and good 
looking. Respondent must be steady, and with got less than 
120/. per annum. 

Frances, forty, 5 ft.2 fa.in height, fair, a widow without 
incumbrance, and has an income of 40/1. Respondent must 
be about the same age, and have an independence. 

Lut W., young, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, and will 
have 500/.0n her wedding-day. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, handsome, and have a good income. 

Lean Mortimer, twenty-two, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, black 
hair and eyes, fair, can play and sing, has an income of 4001. 
a year, and 7,000). when married. 

Ipaand Eva. “Ida,” seventeen, fair, and pretty. “ Eva,” 
sixteen, medium height, dark, and good looking. Re- 
spondents must be tall, dark, good looking, and have a mo- 
derate income. 

VioLet and Roszsup. “ Violet,” 
hair and eyes, good looking, 
cated. “ Rosebud,” nineteen, tall, slender, brown hair and 
eyes, and rather musical. Respondent must be tall, good 
looking, and fond of home. 

Rose and Acyres. “Rose,” eighteen, tall, fair, dark hair 
an: eyes, and will have 1,000/. on her wedding-day. “ Agnes,” 
niueteen, tall, fair, light hair, blue eyes, and will have 1,000/. 
when married. Respondents must be tall, dark, and about 
twenty. 

H. Troomr.—The manuscript entitled “Droam or 
Reality" was decli as ble to our columns. You 
will find by referring to the end of the last page of the jour- 
nal that we do not undertake to return reject d manuscripts, 
therefore correspondents should-keep a copy. 

Fiorence and Epira. “Florence,” eighteen, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, fair, blue eyes, dark brown hair, and handsome. 

“ Edith,” seventeen, 5 ft. 34in.in height, fair, large blueeyes, 
golden hair, and respéctably connected. Respondents must 
be tall, dari, and with &@ little money; sailors preferred. 

F. H. W. (Leicestershire), twenty, 5 ft. 4 in, light com- 
plezion, blae eyes, good | g, very lively, and will have 
an income of 1502. to 200/. a year when of age. Respondent 
must be about the same age, good looking, and moderately 
educated ; not particular as to what creed. 

Maste and Amy. “Mable,” twenty-one, tall, good figure, 
brown hair, and hazel eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, ‘and five or six and twenty. “Amy,” eighteen. 
petite, brown hair, blue eyes, and a good figure. Respondent 
must be a gentleman, kind, affectionate, and about nine- 
teen or twenty-three; a midshipman preferred. 

J. J. H.—1. Te make sarsaparilla for purifying the skin, 
take 1 lb. of sarsaparilla root, 1 gallon of water; simmer 
gently for two hours, adding @ little water occasionally to 
make up for evaporation, then add 1 oz. (sliced) of sassafras 
root, 1 oz. (rasped) of guiacum root, 1 oz. (bruised) of liquo- 

root, 1 oz (bruised) of mezerion root; boil for a quarter 
ef an hour and strain. Dose, 2 to 6 oz, ‘three times e dey. 


twenty-one, tall, dark 
and d 














hot water (not Le Peir, and as soon as 

are dissolved add 2 oz. of ta. of wine, strongly impreg. 
nated with camphor. On a to rest, wet the locket 
the above liquid, and roll them on twists of paper as usual. 

leave them till morning, when they may be untwisted aaj 


formed into ringlets. 

A Youre Wmow.—1, In case there must be a will, thu, 
all d upon of that document. ‘Your 
best course would be to sipply at jy ~ ® respectable soli. 
citor. 2. The time s woman should remain unmarried afte, 
the death of her first husband depends very much upon 
taste. Socially she would not be thought any the better of 
San eae ieee 

Watter.— The names “ Francis” “Prank.” ang 


“Frances " or “Fann on orem an old German: 


word meaning “ free.’ tribe who invaded and 
conquered France called themselves Franks or freemen, ang 
from them the country which had been before called Gaut 
took the mame of France. The old English word Franklin 
meant a freeman who possessed property, and this has sincs 
descended to us as a surname. 

Isaset.—The choloe-et gute suitable bcaneention for an aquarium, 
is not difficult, the alsinastrum may bé found in 
almost every Secemntee omen country; it grows rapidly and is 
one of the best oe for g the water in a healthy 


condition. The Vi is, however, e much 
prettier a bet Aum so much oxygen in its 
growth. of jet ie so first indispen ; 
they grow without roo! oe necessary is to ties 
stone to the end of each forthe arose of Ppese of keeping 
in its place, and to hide it beneath 
the shingle. 


Priscitta.—Keep a good conscience, for if wickedness had 
no other punishment than the stings of conscience which 
always result from evil actions, that would be reason 
enough to make you avoid what would cause yor so much 
pain no misery of the human mind is so great as remorse 
of conscience, and it is liable to be renewed as often as the 
guilty action is brought to memory. Itis true the conscience, 

repeated resistance to its warnings, may become “ seared 
as with a hot iron;” but this apparent death is ne more than 
a sleep; at some unexpected moment conscience may be 
aroused and exert a salutary power never before ex- 
pe’ 

N.W. pape oy my renege light complexion, good 
looking, with curly hair, blue eyes, and has nothing to offer 
but a loving heart. Respondent must be fair, and domesti- 
cated; a Protestant preferred. 

G. V. D., twenty-one, well educated, good looking, about 
to enter the theatrical profession, and one of the best ama- 
teursin London. Respondent must possess means, be edu- 
cated, and talented. 

Moss Rosz, twenty-one, tall, fair, light whiskers, very 
steady, a tradesman, and entitied to'a small fortune. r.- 
AY yam must be domesticated, aes looking, and abou’ 

5 ft. 

C. H. C., twenty-nine, 5 ft. 9 in., fair, good looking, « ms- 
chinist, aud has 100. in the ba bank. Respondent must be a 
Christian, with @ small income; mo objection to a widow 
with one child, 


Communications Recetvep: 


Happy Jack is resi Se per a to — Nelly, " nineteen, dark, 
pretty, and ghee 3 r onnum; and—‘ Lizzie,” nineteen, 
medium height, dar and eyes, and good looking 

CHaMPaGNe 


rey os “Amy,” eighteen, 5 ft. 3 ‘in. in 
height, fair, pretty, and with a yearly income; and—“ Edith,” 
light complexion, rosy cheeks, and considered good looking. 
A Wipower (a mechanic) by—‘ M. Vicey,” thirty, dark 
‘ae and eyes, good looking, and a widow, with two children 
—S. F.,” thirty-four, med: ‘am ho brown hair and eyes, 
and domesticated—“ Jane * twenty-seven, and accus- 
tomed to honsekeeping—‘‘ E. R i. thirty, a widow, with one 
child, and thinks she could make houie happy and com- 
fortable—“ Frances," 5 ft. 4 in, dark eyes, in basiness, and 
a widow, with three children; and—* Primrose,” tweuty- 
ht, tall, fair, and good tempere: 

en B. by—"D. E. G. G.,” twenty, 5 ft. 8 iu. in height, 
fair, and dark: brown hair. (Handwriting would require con- 
siderable care and practice to be fit for a merchant's ollice.) 

Ross by—“ Richard Sargent,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 4 in., blacic 
hair and whiskers, and blue eyes. 

Eiza and Rose by—“ Hinton” and “John.” “ Hinton, 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, fair, not bad looking. 6 
mechanic, and a Protestant. “John,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 6in., 
fair, aud a mechanic. 

Manion Sr. Ciarr by—“ W. D.,” twenty-eight, 5 ft. 10 in, 
an abstainer, musical, and with an income of 250/. a year, 
and about 50/. derived from’ freeholds—“ Ch. V.," twenty- 
five, 5 ft. ll in.; and will start in business soon—“ Arthur L.," 
twenty-three, 5 ft. 10 in., dark hairand ,eyes, good looking, 
well educated, musical, cheerful, strictly  hesenrable prin- 
ciples, a professional man, and will have a fair income; if 
“ Marion” has no money he could not marry within three or 
four years—“Albert m win,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 5 in., and 
has a good p firm—"B. B.,” 5 ft.9in., 
and a mechanic—“ G. C. ” 5 ft. 10 im. in height, dark hair, 
nice looking, steady, fond of music and home, and has 4 for- 
tane; and—“ Alfred,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in., fair, lover 
home and country, and is in a commercial” house. 
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